ARTS, Ue UNMdTen's Christmas NO. 18386, 


Is Now Ready. svlen@‘7’~ Tllve+rated, price 6d. 




















THE GEMS SHE WORE. } ae ae ae oe = Ce a ae Muibe~ ¢ 
Cuaps. LXII.—LXIX. hides of “A Band of Three,” &c. 713 


AUTUMN IN THE WOODS ... . . . . By THeopore Woop 726 
A CENTURY OF BIBLE DISTRIBUTION . + «+ By G. Horpen Pixe 733 
SCOTLAND’S PEASANT POETESS . . . . . By ALEXANDER LAMONT 737 


THE LIVING OF LANGLEYS .) 7 ‘ 
Cuars, XIIL.—XV. . . «| eho Me . . By Mary B. WuitinG 741 


SUNDAY IN THE SCANDINAVI: aN) 
CAPITAL 


DRUNKENNESS AND CRIME . . . By the Rev. J. W. Horstey, M.A. 754 
THE SILENT VOICE. ... .. . . By the Rev. W. Garretr HorDer 757 


o) Geli.) st . . «+ + By EMILIE SEARCHFIELD 762 


SUNDAY EVENINGS WITH THE CHILDREN. By Mrs. Hixton-Dorute 769 


POETRY.—CONSEQUENCES. A Parable. .. .- ~- - By ISABELLAFYvig Mayo 725 
AT<EHD ORUSADER’S TOMB  .--. = 6 0: 5 98 0 00 10, ome cm gee 
Diamar WetnywS . kl ee ee” eS By CLage Tawarree. ee 


OUR MONTHLY SURVEY 


By the Rev. Frep. Hasrincs 751 
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GROWERS|McCALL’S ‘=== 
Can Have their WOOL 


MANUFACTURED INTO TWEEDS, &c, F AYS A l) 
L U 4 BY SENDING IT TO 


ROBERT HOUSTON & SONS,_| ,, :.... 


28, West Blackhall St., and Rockbank Mills, | 1} ¢0 3 ids., 
GREENOCK. ready for 
use, e 


EACH CUSTOMER'S WOOL IS MANUFACTURED 
SEPARATELY, unless he instructs otherwise. 

















Carriage of Weal per Goods , ee payable by R. H, & S, SOLD BY ALL GROCERS AND ITALIAN 
FOR SALE.—Scotch Cheviot Tweeds, Blankets, &c., our own WAREHOUSES. 


manufacture; any length cut. 





OAKEY S” “KEATINGS 


Scare AD? COUCH 
WELLINGTON mee 22's ag 


KNIFE POLISH * Absolutely the best known remedy ever ¥5 
’ made for 


The Original and only Genuine Preparation for Cleaning Cutlery. Solt COUGH S, ASTHM A, BRONCHITI § 


E i d., 2d., 3d., 6d,, 18., 28, Gd. and 43, each, 
bitssoon.s eee a — Strongly recommended by the most 





JOHN OAKEY & SONS, eminent Doctors, 
Manufacturers of Emery, Black Lead, Emery and TINS ONLY, 1/l4 ano 2/9, 
Glass Cloths and Papers, &c. ° 








Westminster Bridge Road, London, 8.E. 
THIRTY-ONE PRIZE MEDALS AWARDED TO THE FIRM. 


FRY 'S 


Pure Concentrated 


COCOA 


Prepared by a new and special scientific process securing extreme solubility, and 
developing the finest flavour of the Cocoa. 


‘*Tt is especially adapted to those whose digestive organs are weak, and I strongly recommend it as'a substitute 
for tea for young persons.” —Sir Chas. A. Cameron, President Royal College of Surgeons, Iveland, §¢. 


THE FINEST TEA IN THE WORLD! 


UNITED KINGDOM TEA COMPANY 


Supply FIRST HAND direct from 
THE MINCING LANE MARKET 
The FINEST TEAS that MONEY can BUY. 


THESE TEAS ARE UNEQUALLED, ARE OF WORLD-WIDE REPUTATION, 
and fully a Shilling a Pound Lower in Price than is charged by retailers for inferior qualities 


Prices: No. 1. 1/3; No. 2. 1/6; No.3. 1/9; and No. 4. 2/ a Pound. 
Samples and Book about Tea Free of Charge on Application. 
This Company have NO AGENTS or RETAIL SHOPS, and do not supply less than one pound, 


Address the Secretary, OFFICES: 21, MINCING LANE, LONDON. 
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TELSON aes St. 


1 i ie gall 
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iis insertion’ oe WEvUiiakments to be adareesed to 


Swithin’s Lane, Cannon Street, E.C., by the 10th of each month. 
UKDA deepl; ‘or the kind tone that characterises the numberless letters addressed to him, begs 
oe roar MaoAzree “pet ppt ald be responsible for the return of the MSS. forwarded by volunteer writers. 














A BOOK FOR THE CHRISTIAN HOUSEHOLD. 
Just Published, Post 4to, 6s. 64., cloth. 


Morning Family Prayers: for a Year, 


Founded on Selected Passages of Scripture from the Old and 
New Testament. 
By the Rev. J. R. MACDUFF, D.D. 
*,* This volume is on a plan and arrangement of its own, in 
order to secure, 2s much as may be, variety and comprehension. 
From tHE Inrropuction.—* A Book of Family Prayers issued 
by the Author 30 years ago, has now reached a circulation of 
55,000. He has been frequently asked by those in the habit of 
using this Manual to undertake the preparation of a similar 
volume. This request he now endeavours to meet.”’ 


Also, Small Crown Syo, 2s., cloth. 


Ripples in the Twilight. 
Fragments of Sunday Thought ard Teaching. 
By the Rev. J. R. MACDUFF, D.D. 
Loxpon : JAMES NISBET & CO.,21, Berners Street, W. 


BRITISH EQUITABLE 
ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
4, QUEEN STREET PLACE, E.C. 


CAPITAL—A QUARTER OF A MILLION STERLING. 


- DIRECTORS. 
WILLIAM MACDONALD BASDEN, Esq., Great St. Helen’s, Bishops- 
gate Street, City, and Lleyd’s. 
JAMES CLARKE, Esq., Fleet Street, City. 
i} Witiram SuTTon Gover, Esq., Casino House, Herne Hill, and 
5 4, Queen Street Place, City. 








JOHN MIDDLETON HARE, Esq., Stoke Newington.”, 
FOUNTAIN JOHN HARTLEY, Esq., Clapton. 


WILLIAM GEORGE LEMON, Esq., Lincoln’s Inn, 
WILLIAM SMITH, Esq., Upper Norwood, 


EDWARD BEAN UNDERHILL, Esq., LL.D., Hampstead. 


SAM RN & CAN D LES. ALFRED HENRY Bagnbee Bags Wandsworth, 


WILLIAM PoTTER OLNEY, Esq., New Kent Koad. 
Rev. LEWIS Borretr Wuirs, D.D., Rector of St. Mary 





Aldermary, Queen Street, City. 


SOLICITORS. 
: Messrs. HENRY GOVER & Son, 3, Adelaide Place, London Bridge, 











GOLD MEOAL 











JOSEPH GILLOTTS 


BANKERS.—The London and Westminster Bank, Lothbury, 


WILLIAM SuTTON GovER, Esq., F.S.S 

1 ASSISTANT ACTUARY—Freperic Fir a Esq. 
} 

| 


k 
: 
FARIS, 1878. | 1] MANAGING DIRECTOR AND AOTUARY. 


UB-MANAGER.—JoEN WILKINSON FAIREY, Esq. 


| THIRTY-FIRST ANNUAL REPORT—MAY, 1886. 
NEW BUSINESS. 











1,972 Policies issued for es ae wee £402,862 
CELEBRATED New Premium Income .. oe oee(is« OE 
STEEL PENS. BUSINESS IN FORCE. 

: | | 27,768 Policies, assuring ove 5,215,556 

SOLD BY ALL DEALERS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD. ; REV ond JE OF THE YEAR, 5a.ess 

— wee | Premiums ooo 152,03: 

Sy opp et lJ | iaterest de, — om 
em 05 ACCUMULATED FUND. £186,068 
ot | Laid by in the year eis «£72,458 
ge Accumulated Fund on Sist January, 1886 .. soe > eee £1,083,415 











Claims and Bonuses paid under Company’ s Policies ... £946,340 
\verage Reversionary Bonus for 30 years about 1} per cent. perannum, 








SAVE TWO PROFITS BY 


(NOSA 





DAMASK TABLE CLOTHS, NAPKINS, 


DIAPERS, SHEETINGS, TOWELLINGS, 


GLASS CLOTHS, 'SHIRTINGS, 
PILLOW AND SURPLICE LINEN, 
CAMBRICS, &c. 


CAMBRIC POCKE 


HEMMED READY FOR USE. 


CHILDREN’S White Bordered, from 1s, 44d. p 

_| LADIES’ White Bordered, from 1s, 114d. per ie. 

GENTLEMEN’S White Bordered, trom 38. 9d. per doz. 
DREN’S Coloured Borders, from 1s, 9d. per doz. 


JAMES LINDSAY & CO., Lo, “NTHE QUEEN (SSMSLSEED OvEx @ Veins), BELFAS Te 
— 





1SING DIRECT FROM THE FACTORY. 
IRISH LINEN PILLOW SLIPS made up ready for 


r 
use, from 8s. 9d. per dozen to finest quality. 
PILLOW SLIPS, Frilled with Fine Linen Cambric, from 248, per dozen, 


LINEN SHEETS, Twilled and Plain, made up ready for use, all sizes 
and qualities, 


SHUINENS © 


HANDKERCHIEFS. 


DIRECT FROM THE FACTORY. 





? H 
xBS | Samples and | LADIES’ White Hemstitched, from 3s. 9d, per doa. 





post free. GENTS.’ White Hemstitched, from 5s, 114. per doz, 


OS Price List LADIES’ Coloured Hematitched, from 5s. 11d. per doz, 
as | GENTS.’ Coloured Hemstitched, from 93. 11d, per doz, 
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TWO CHRISTMAS NUMBERS, NOW READY. 





GOOD CHEER. 


The Christmas Number of “ Good Words.” 


Containing 


HDEHLW HILSS. 


By true Avutuor or ‘‘ Maran.” 


Now Ready, price 6d. 


LITTLE 
SNOW FLAKES. 


The Children’s Christmas Nunber. 
FULL OF STORIES, POEMS, AND PICTURES 
FOR THE YOUNG. 


Now Ready, price 6d. 








ISBISTER & CO., Lumrep, 56, LUDGATE HILL, LONDON. 





By the Editor of ‘‘ The Sunday Magazine.” 


SUNDAY EVENINGS 


A Volume of Short Home Services and Talks with 


WITH MY CHILDREN. 


the Young. 


By the Rev. Bensamin Waveu. 


With One Hundred Illustrations. 


“Tt will make Sundays bright, and Sunday ened 


an eager pleasure. Indeed we do not remember any 
attempt to provide religious instruction for children to 
compare with it.’”"— British Quarterly Review. 
‘*A book for which we are truly grateful. It will 
become a household treasure of great value.” 
Spectator. 


‘‘The household whose keynote is set, so to speak, 
every Sunday evening by the bright simple lessons 
which succeed each other in this work, will be attuned 
to a healthy industrious life, working up to a noble 
ideal.’’— Bradford Observer. 


“*It is par excellence the book for a mother’s Sunday 
evenings with her children.” —Christian World. 


Tenth Thousand. 


Square Svo, 6s. Gd. 


- We can best express our judgment of this admirable 
| companion for the home, by advising all parents with 
families of young children at once to get the book and 
use it.” —Congregationalist. 


‘‘ Written in an easy, pleasant style, likely to capti- 
vate children and fix their attention.” —Record. 


‘‘The beautiful volume before us is something quite 
out of the common way, and, in our judgment, gives its 
author a place among the very best preachers to chil- 
dren, whose meen dl have ever come under our 
notice.”—Literary World. 


‘‘ Beautiful religious services . . . . so attractively 
written that children cannot fail to find pleasure in 
| them.”’—Lceds Mercury. 
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m. ISBISTER, Limitep, 56, LUDGATE HILL, LONDON, E.C. 





Hemstitched. oy 


HEMMED FOR USE. 
CAMBRIC east 


Children’s, “ = 
4 33 
Gents’ a6 | Gents’.. 4/ll 3° 
By Appoint- The Cambrics of Robinson 
ments to the and Cleaver have < world- 
_— and wide fame.”— 
Crown Prin- 


POCKET, 2.3523." 
saseeetm: HANDKERCHIEFS. 


CLEAVER. 
BELFAST. Telegraphic Address: * LINEN,” BELFAST. 


Recipe and notes how to harmlessly, effectually, and rapidly 
cure obesity, without semi-starvation dietary, ete. 

European Mail, Oct. 24th, says, ‘Its effect is not merely to 
reduce the amount of fi at, but by affecting the source of obesity 
to induce a radical cure of the disease.” 

Book, 116 pages (§ stamps), 
F. C. RUSSELL, Woburn House, 27, Store Street, 
Bedford Square, London, W.C. 





To Subscribers to the 


SUNDAY MAGAZINE. 


Cloth Cases for binding the 


Yearly Volumes, price 1s. 4d. 


each, can be had of all Book- 





JOHN BRINSMEAD & SONS” PIANOS 


Patented Inventions from 1868 to 1884, 
Including the Patent Tuning Apparatus, possessing the 
power to outlast any other Piano. 

JOHN BRINSMEAD & SONS, 
PIANOFORTE MANUFACTURERS, 

18, 20, & 22, WIGMORE STREET, LONDON, W. 


sellers, or direct from the Office, 


56, LUDGATE HILL, LONDON. 





LISTS FREE, 











For Garpen Iniumrnations. 
For lighting Batt Rooms. 


taining six lights each, 1s. per box. 
burning in Fairy 


never be used. 


FAIRY LAMPS. 











FAIRY LAMPS. 


For Table Decorations, from 2s. to 30s. each. 
For lighting Conservatories, from 2s. 6d. each. 
2s. 6d. each. 
No grease, flickering, smell, or danger. 
For lighting Draw1ne Rooms, in richly cut Chandeliers, Brackets and Candelabras. 
See that the name Crarxe’s Patent and Trade Mark “ Fairy” is on the lamp. 
BEWARE OF SPURIOUS LAMPS, 
FAIRY LIGHTS for burning in the Fairy Lamps, burn 10 hours each. Boxes con- 
These lights having double wicks are the best for 
Lamps, but if a more subdued light will suffice, PYRAMID 
LIGHTS are the best substitute, at half the cost. 


Fairy Lamps and Fairy Lights are Sold Retail Everywhere, 


Wholesale of SAMUEL CLARKE, Patentee, 
PYRAMID AND FAIRY LAMP AND LIGHT WORKS, CHILD'S HILL, LONDON. 





Oil or common night light should 
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THREE CASH PRIZE 
SECOND, TWO GUINEAS ; 


FIRST, THREE GUINEAS ; 


zs Amounting to £6 6s. 


THIRD, ONE GUINEA, 


Will be PRESENTED to the three PERSONS who FORM the HIGHEST NUMBER of ENGLISH WORDS out of the Word 
SWITZERLAND. 


Subject to the Conditions set forth in the Competition Certificate. 


It is necessary that Intending Competitors become Purchasers of the 
FIRST VOLUME (bound complete), containing 13 numbers of ‘ MEN AND WO. 


MEN,’ Price 1s, 9d., Free per Parcels Post from the Offices, 


17, ST. BRIDE STREET, F.C, This Volume contains, in addition to a large amount of interesting sociul reading matter, a SERIES of 
BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES AND HIGH-CLASS CHROMO PORTRAIT PLATES of each of the following :— 


HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 
H.R.H. THE PRINCESS OF WALES, 
RIGHT HON. W. E. GLADSTONE, M.P,° 
RIGHT HON, THE MARQUIS OF SALIS- 
BURY, KG. 


RIGET HON. J. CHAMBERLAIN, M.P. 
LOR? RANDOLPH CHUROHBILL, M.P, 
THE MARQUIS OF HARTINGTON, K.G. 
RIGHT HON, JOHN BRIGHT, M.P. 


H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES. 

MR, C. 8S, PARNELL, M.P, 

REV. HENRY WARD BEECHER. 
H.ILM. THE EX-EMPRESS EUGENIE, 
SIR PHILIP CUNLIFFE OWEN, K.C.B, 


The portraits are produced on good thick paper suitable for framing, each measuring 12 by 10 inches, 
On receipt of P.O.O. value 1s. 9d., or 23 penny stamps, the Volume containing the 13 portraits will be forwarded, together with a Prize 


Certificate, which must be returned with the Competition List, to reach us not later than November 22. 


The NAMES and ADDRESSES of 


the SUCCESSFUL COMPETITORS will be PUBLISHED in‘MEN AND WOMEN’ of November 27, on which day the amounts of the 
various prizes will be forwarded. Eagly application for the Volume is requested, as only a limited number ure on sale. 
‘MEN AND WOMEN’ is PUBLISHED EVERY THURSDAY, price ONE PENNY each Issue, containing Supplementary Portrait of 


aCelebrity. Of all Newsagents, and at the Railway Bookstalls, or sent direct per post paid for 1s, 8d. per Quarter. 
All orders and communications to be addressed—The Publisher, 


17, St. Bride Street, Ludgate Circus, London, E.C. 


Back Numbers may be 











‘MEN AND WOMEN,’ 
PERFECT Manufactured 
from best 
and purest 
QUALITY! Materials only. 
is stamped on every tablet and bar, which is always a guarantee 
articles on which they get greater profits. 
@ “Tonga maintains © 
@ “Invaluable in facial Neuralgia. Has prove 


’ 
Don’t use COMMON Soaps. 
PURITY! 

No one who has had experience of Margerison’s Soaps will ever 
for the highest cleansing qualities and greatest durability of any 
83- INSIST UPON HAVING MARGERISON’S SOAPS. 

its reputation in 
“Con p> the treatment of . 
6 @ Neuralgia.’’— 
Ls) > all those cases in which we have @ 


had, price 2d. each, post free. 
HIGH 
use any other for the Household or Person. Marcrrison’s name 
Soaps in the world. Shopkeepers frequently try to sell inferior 
VOSSGOOSPVSGOSSYVOLOVOLEDS 
Lancet. e 
0008080088008 00 @ 
1@ 
@ prescril Medical Press. =) 


it.?— 


MEDALS 
Awarded. 


Uai os NON-MERCURIAL. 
niversally admitted to be the BEST and SAFEST 
CLEANING SILVER, ELECTRO-PLATE, — - 
Boxes, 1s, 28, 6d., and 4s, 6d,, at Chemists. Ironmongers. &¢ 





GOODALL’S 
HOUSEHOLD SPECIALITIES. 


YORKSHIRE RELISH. 


THE MOST DELICIOUS SAUCE IN THE WORLD. 
Makes the daintiest dishes more delicious. 
Bottles, 6d., 1s., and 2s. each. 


COODALL'S EGG POWDER. 


THE ONLY SUBSTITUTE FOR EGGS YET DISCOVERED. 
One Sixpenny Tin will go as far as Twenty Eggs. 
Sold in 1d. Packets, 6d. and 1s. Tins. 


COODALLS CUSTARD POWDER 


MAKES DELICIOUS CUSTARDS WITHOUT EGGS. 
AND AT HALF-PRICE. 
In Boxes, 6d. and 1s. each. 


Proprietors: GOODALL, BACKHOUSE, & CO., Leeds, 





FOR 100 EXCELLENT AND PALATABLE 


HOUSEHOLD RECIPES 
Write to GOODALL, BACKHOUSE, § CO., LEEDS, 


Enclosing a penny stamp for postage, when Py will be presented 


with a valuable bock of 100 pages, bound in cloth, and fully 
illustrated, called, ‘‘Goop Turnes,” Mapx, Sap, axp Dons, Fos 
Every Home anp HovusEno.p. 


Please mention this Magazina. 
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“MESSRS. ISBISTERS’ ANNOUNCEMENTS. 








\ *,* For Prospectus of “SENTENTLZ ARTIS” by Harry Quilter, 
and Press Opinions of “JOHN BUNYAN,” see pege 5. 


THE COMMEDIA AND CANZONIERE OF 
DANTE ALIGHIERI. 


A New Translation, with a Biographical Introduction and Notes Critical and 
Historical. 
3y E. H. Prumprre, D.D., Dean of Wells. 
With Portraits. Two vols. Medium 8vo. 
[Vol I. 21s. In November. Vol II. In the press, 


RESCUE THE CHILDREN. 
Twelve Years’ Dealing with Neglected Girls and Boys. 
By Wo. Mrrcuett, Vice-Chairman of the School Board of Glasgow. 
With numerous Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 

















































BRITTA; | DINAH MITE. 


A Shetland Romance. A Story for To-day. 
By Grorce TEempPieg, By Brenpa, 
Author of ** Lancelot Ward, M.P.” Author of “ Froggy’s Little Brother,” &c, 
With Illustrations by W. Lockhart Bogle, With Illustrations by E. M. Smythson. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 





AUTOBIOGRAPHICAL NOTES AND LECTURES. 
By the late Samuet Enoerr, B.A., of Auckland, 
Author of “ The Problem of Life Considered.” 
Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. 





THE CHILDREN’S SUNDAY HOUR. 


By the Rev. Bensamin Waveu, 
Author of ** Sunday Evenings with my Children,” &c. 


With numerous Illustrations. New and Cheaper Edition. 
Fourth Thousand. Square 8vo, 5s. 





THE SPIRITS IN PRISON. 
And other Studies on the Life after Death. 
By E. H. Piumprre, D.D., Dean of Wells. 
Revised and Enlarged Edition, with additional Notes, Indices of Subjects, 
Texts, &c. Fifth Thousand. Large Post 8vo, 7s. 6d. 





The Yoke of Christ. The Gospel and the Age. 
By A. W. Txorotp, D.D., By W. C. Maaezz, D.D., 
Lord Bishop of Rochester. Lord Bishop of Peterborough. 


Seventh Thousand. Crown 8vo, 5s. | Fourth Thousand. Post 8vo, 7s. 6d. 
Contents :— Marriage—IIIness— Letter 
Writing—Friends—Money—The Loss 

of Friends. 


“This remerkable volume will arrest the 
attention of the world.”—Spectator. 








The Sunday Home Service. What Set Him Right. 
A Book of Short Readings and Prayers for WITH OTHER CHAPTERS TO HELP, 


every Sunday in the Year. By the Author of “Recreations of a 
By Donatp MacLeop, D.D., Country Parson,” &c. 
One of Her Majesty’s Chaplains, &c. 
Small demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


‘Beautifully simple, tender, and effec- 


Second Thousand. Crown 8vo, 5s. 
‘* Admirable and wholesome reading.” 








tive,”’—British Quarterly Review. Scotsman. 
The Poets’ Bible. Half-Hours in Holy Land. 
Selected and Edited By the late Norman Macterop, D.D. 
By W. Garrett Horper. With numerous Illustrations, 
New Testament Section. Fourth Thousand. Crown 8yo, 
Second Edition. Crown 8vo, 63. cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. 





FOR YOUNG READERS. 


Profusely Tlustrated. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt edges. 


Price 2s. 6d. each. 





“Charming prize books. If 
anything can make the children 
of the present day take kindly to 
useful information, it will be such 
books as these, full of excellant 
illustrations, and in easy as well 
| as interesting language.” 
| GUARDIAN. 





“Capital reading for young 
folks . . . « all brisk and 
wholesome.”’—ScorsMan. 


ten, and most instructive.” 
Mernopist Tres. 











| ** Largely illustrated, well writ- 
I. 
| A BAND OF THREE. 
| By L. T. Mrape. 
: With Illustrations by R. BARNEs. 
II. 
MY BACK-YARD ZOO. 
| A Course of Natural History. 
By Rev. J. G. Woop, M.A. 
With Seventy Illustrations, 
III, 
KING FROST. 
The Wonders of Snow and Ice. 
By Mrs. Tuorpe. 
With Seventy Illustrations. 
q¥. 
THREE LITTLE HEROES. 
By Mrs. Cxaries GARNETT. 
With Thirty Illustrations. 


¥. 
FAITHFUL FRIENDS. 
Stories of Struggle and Victory. 
By L. T. Meapz and others. 
With Twenty Illustrations. 


VI. 
HEROES AND MARTYRS 
| OF SCIENCE. 
By Henry C. Ewart. 
With Twenty Illust: a:ions.. 
VII. 
FROM THE EQUATOR 
TO THE POLE. 
By Eminent Travellers, 
With Thirty Illustrations, 
VIII, 
UP THE NILE. 


By H. Masor, B.Sc. 
With Thirty Illustrations, 





Other Volumes in Preparation. 








‘Wm. ISBISTER, Linrrep, 56, LUDGATE HIl.L, LONDON, E.C. 
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immediately will be Published. Second Thousand, now ready. 


SENTENTLA JOHN BUNYAN, 
ARTIS: His Life, Times, and Work. 


By JOHN BROWN, B.A., 
FIRST PRINCIPLES OF ART Minister of the Bunyan Meeting, Bedford. 
FOR PAINTERS AND PICTURE LOVERS. 


With Portrait and Twenty-five Illustrations by 
Wuyrmper, Facsimile of Will, &c. 


Medium 8vo, 21s. 





BY 


HARRY QUILTER, M.A. 
Goldwin Smith in “The Contemporary Review.”—“ Mr. 


| 
} 

416 pp., Small Demy 8vo, gilt top, Price 10s. 6d. | Brown has given us as complete and minute a picture as the 
} 





most diligent and loving care could give.” 





Atheneum. —“ Mr. Brown is the first who has produced a 
biography of the immortal dreamer, which is at the same 
time full, accurate, and readable.” 


CONTENTS. 


GENERAL PRECEPTS AND EXAMPLES. | 
Contemporary ARTISTS AND ScHoots or PAINTING. Saturday Review.—“It is a work that needed doing, and Mr. 
TrcunicaL Hints ror StupENTs AND AMATEURS. Brown has done it well.” 


Oxtp Masters AND Scuoors oF PAINTING. | Academy.—‘‘So good that it is not likely to be superseded.” 





Spectator.—“The most elaborate and exhaustive account of 
Bunyan hitherto published, which has, indeed, left no room 
for a successor.” 


THIS is a book for all plain, wnesthetic folk who are 


D ictures. ' 
Sond, of ylotunen | Daily News.—‘“The fruit of more loving care and diligent 


That art is neither a morality nor an accident, but a| research than have hitherto been bestowed upon this subject.” 
phase of life—real in proportion to the intimacy of its 
connection with the natural facts of the world and the 
every-day thoughts and emotions of mankind; that a| 
great pieture cannot be a lie, in meaning or in detail; 
that art is allied to no creed, and yet ‘‘ makes for| 
righteousness” ; that painting can neither’be learnt nor | St. James’s Gazette.—“ It may fairly be regarded as final aud 
expounded in an Abracadabra ; that all right judgment authoritative. It contains the fruit of much solid research, 
of pictures must depend upon the intellectual and and is full of details either wholly new or presented in a new 
spiritual, as well as the sensuous perception; that there light, which will be valuable to Bunyan students.” 
is no reason why art should not be criticised in plain | 
language and understood by commonsense people; that | 
fashion is as injurious to art as it is to all other true | 
modes of life; these are some of the ideas which these 
“Sententix ”’ will, I hope, succeed in demonstrating. 


They are no doubt elementary truths, but, however | Scottish Review.—“ For the first time in the history of English 
simple, they are not such as are commonly taught or literature, the life of Bunyan has been written with tke 
believed. | fulness, the skill, and the devotion to his memory which wag 


j ot » 
One school of writers, for example, headed by the | east ind 

most eloquent critic in the world, insist upon introduc- | London Quarterly Review.—‘ This fine volume is the most 
ing a definite moral bias into their judgments; another | notable book on our great English prose-poet yet published. 
refuse to have anything to say to the intellectual or'| Mr. Whymper’s illustrations are exquisitely done, and in 
spiritual aspects of art, and restrict its energies to the| every respect the book is worthy of one cf the most illustrious 
sphere of sensuousness ; or, in other words, the one robs names in literature.’ 

art of its frecdom and the other of its significance—and|_ 7 v : 

in either case destroys its efficacy. | British Quarterly Review.—“The standard life of the great 


vhich there can be no appeal, and hic 
I seek to show the falsity of both views, or rather to sn ont ~vcheape~ Soar : ee 
show what is erroneous and what is genuine in each— 
whether I have in any way succeeded in this it will be| New York Nation.—‘The first comprehensive and accurate 
for the reader to judge. I need only say that these life of Bunyan.” 
writings are the result of many years’ thought upon the 
subject, and practical study of its technical sides. 


Guardian .—‘ The work of a highly-cultivated and appreciative 
spirit. . . . Mr. Brown is the successor of John Bunyan, 
and he isalso his most diligent biographer, omitting no research 
that can illustrate the life.” 


Manchester Examiner.— This is one of the few books of 
which it can be said that they leave nothing undone, that 
they say the last word upon the subject of which they treat, 
For future students Mr. Brown’s will be the Life of Bunyan.” 


New York Critic. — “This is the life of Bunyan. Burdce, 
Hawker, Southey, Philip, and others, named and anonymous, 
The above is a plain statement of the intention of have tried their hand at sketches, Froude has, until lately, 
these “‘Sententix,’? for which I would in conclusion given us the shortest and best of recent lives, but plain un- 
make only one claim, which is that, whatever their |  ¢?#!ded John Brown exocls them all.” 
value, they are at least plainly set down in a tongue | Rey, Dr. Cuyler in ‘‘The New York Evangelist.” — 
“‘understanded of the people.” They may be utterly “Mr. Brown has dgne the work for which two centuries have 
wrong-headed ; I don’t think they can be truly called | waited. He has done it thoroughly ... . it was a labour of 
finikin or obscure. love, and he has not left a stone unturned, ora single cranny 
HARRY QUILTER. unsearched, or a single record unexplored.” 
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eae HEALTH MAXIMS! 

Dyspepsia can be uniformly cured—and always avoided—by 
the following rules :— 
. 1, Eat thrice a day. 

2. Not an atom between meals. 

3. Nothing after noon-day dinner but some old bread and butter 
and one cup of hot drink. 

4. Spend at least half an hour at each meal. 

5. Cut up all animal food into pea-sized pieces (also well chewed). 

6. Never eat so much as to cause the slightest uncomfortable 
sensation afterwards. 

7. Never work or study hard within half an hour of eating. 


us ART OF CONQUEST IS LOST WITHOUT THE ART 
OF EATING.—A gentleman writes :—‘‘ When I feel out of 
sorts, I take a dose of ENO’S FRUIT SALT one hour before 
dinner ; the effect is all I could wish.” How to enjoy good food 
that would otherwise cause biliousness, headache, or disordered 
stomach—use ENO’S FRUIT SALT. 


OR ACCIDENTAL INDIGESTION use ENO’S FRUIT SALT. 
oo trunk and household in the world ought to 
contain a bottle of ENO’S FRUIT SALT. Prepared from sound 
ripe fruit, as a health-giving, cooling, sparkling, and invigorating 
beverage for any season. It is the best Preventive and Cure for 
Biliousness, Sick Headache, Skin Eruptions, Impure Blood, Fevers, 
Pimples on the Face, Giddiness, Feverishness, Mental Depression, 
Want of Appetite, Sourness of Stomach, Constipation, Vomiting, 
Thirst, &c., and to remove the effects of Errors in Eating and 
Drinking. 
VERYTHING BUT THE PLAINEST FOOD DISAGREES 
WITH ME.—“ Onslow Gardens, London, S.W., September 
10, 1882.—Sir,—Allow me to express to you my gratitude for the 
wonderful Preventive of Sick Headache which you have given to 


the world in your FRUIT SALT. Fortwo years and a half I suf- | 


fered much from sick headache, and seldom passed a week without 
one or more attacks. Five months ago I commenced taking your 
FRUIT SALT daily, and have not had one headache during that 


CAUTION.—Legal rights are protected in every civilised Country. 


“ENO’S FRUIT SALT,” 


Prepared only at ENO’S FRUIT SALT WORKS, Hatcham, London, S.E., by J. C. ENO’S Patent, 









TO ALL. 


WHITE MEDICINE-MAN ON THIRST TRIALS 

IN MASAI LAND.—“ A medicine also had to 

be prepared for the disease, which I did by laying out 
a small medicine-box, with the lid open, showing all 
the array of phials, &c. Taking out my sextant, and 
putting on a pair of kid gloves—which accidentally I 
happened to have, and which impressed the natives 
enormously—I intently examined the contents. Dis- 
covering the proper dawa,I prepared a mixture, and 
then getting ready some ENO’S FRUIT SALT, I 
sang an incantation — generally something about 
‘Three Blue-bottles’—over it. My voice not being 
astonishingly mellifluous, it did duty capitally for a 
wizard’s. My preparations complete; and Brahim 
being ready with a gun, I dropped the Salt into the 
mixture; simultaneously the gun was fired, and, lo! 
up fizzed and sparkled the carbonic acid, causing the 
natives to shrink with intense dismay... . he 
chiefs, with fear and trembling, taste as it fizzes 
away.”—Through Masai Land. By Joseph Thomson, 


F.R.G.S. 





HE DIET GENERALLY SUITABLE TO THE 
DYSPEPTIC is that which combines most nutri- 
ment with least bulk—raw*native oysters (chewed) 
with fresh lemon juice, they enrich the blood with the 
least effort.—J. C. E. 


| time; whereas formerly everything but the plainest food dis- 
agreed with me. Iam now almost indifferent as to diet. One 
quality your medicine has above others of its kind is that to it the 
patient does not become a slave, and I am now finding myself able 
gradually to discontinue its use. I cannot thank you sufficiently 
for conferring on me such a benefit; and if this letter can be 
used in any way, I shall be really glad, merely begging that the 
initials only of my name may be published.—I am, Sir, yours 
gratefully, TRUTH.” 


pEaso-sFGHAN FRONTIER.—One of Her Majesty’s Consuls 
writes from Teheran :—‘‘ It may interest you to know that 
while riding from Teheran to Meshed not long ago, being one day 
rather unwell, to my astonishment and delight the Persian 
courier who accompanied me produced a bottle of what he called 
Numuki meeveh, which was no less in fact translated than 
ENO’S FRUIT SALT. The man told me that he never travelled 

| without a Bottle.—Yours faithfully, Suzixa Jamu, December, 

| 1884.—To J. C. Eno, Esq.” 


MPORTANT TO TRAVELLERS AND ALL LEAVING HOME 
FOR A CHANGE.—“ We have for the last four years used 
your FRUIT SALT during several important survey expeditions 
in the Malay Peninsula, Siam, and Cambodia, and have undoubt- 
edly derived very great benefit fromit. In one instance only was 
one of our party attacked with fever during that period, and that 
happened after our supply of FRUIT SALT had run out. When 
making long marches under the powerful rays of a vertical sun, 
or travelling through swampy districts, we have used the FRUIT 
SALT two and three times a day. The FRUIT SALT actsasa 
gentle aperient, keeps the blood cool and healthy, and wards off 
fever. We have pleasure in voluntarily testifying to the value of 
your preparation, and our firm belief in its efficacy. We never go 
into the jungle without it, and have also recommended it to 
others.—Yours truly, Commander A. J. Lorrus, His Siamese 
Majesty’s Hydrographer; E. C. Davison, Superintendent Siamese 
Government Telegraphs.—Bangkok, Siam, May, 1883.—J. C. Exo, 
Esq., London.” 


Examine each Bottle, and see that the CAPSULE is marked 


Without it, you have been imposed on by worthless imitations. Sold by all Chemists. 











SILVER MEDAL, HEALTH EXHIBITION, 1884. 


BRILLIANT LIGHT! NO SMELL! ABSOLUTE SAFETY! 





“LUXOR OIL.” 


One Gallon Tin, 2s.; Case containing Two Tins of Four Gallons each, 12s. per Case; in Barrels of about Forty 
Gallons, 1s. 4d. per Gallon, packages included, delivered Free within Metropolitan District on receipt of Postal Order. 


The Best Burning Oil ever made from Petroleum. 


The CHESEBROUGH MANUFACTURING COMPANY believe that the high reputation attained by 
their various preparations of Petroleaum—known under the popular Trade Mark, ‘‘ VASELINE ”’—is 


eufficient guarantee to the Public that the “ LUXOR OIL” is the best article that can be made. 


will burn in any ordinary Paraffin Lamp. 


It 





Address—4l, HOLBORN VIADUCT, LONDON, E.C. 
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“One by one they approached the sofa,” 


Page 719, 
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In Exchange for a Soul 


A North Country Story. 
By MARY LINSKILL, 


AUTHOR OF ** THE HAVEN UNDER THE HILL,” ETc, 


Will begin in January and be. continued throughout the year 





The Shepherd’s Darling. 
A New Story for Young Readers. 


By BRENDA. 


Will begin in January and be continued Monthiy. 





Sixpence, Monthly, Illustrated. 
FULL PROSPECTUS with DECEMBER PART. 





LIFES BRIGHTEST STAR. 


The Sunday Magazine Christmas Story, 1886. 
By B. L. FARJEON. 


With Illustrations by ROBERT BARNES. 





Will be ready with the December Magazines. 
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CHAPTER LXII.—A NEW MEMBER OF THE 
GOOD-WILL. 


NE glance Fergus O'Donnell had got | 


into his daughter’s heart, but after that ma ise ; 


THE GEMS SHE WORE. 


MEADE, Avtuor or “A Banp or TuREz,”’ 








CHICKEN,’ 


ETC. 


‘“* Moruer HeErrrino’s 


“Yes, dear; you shall be driven home 
| directly ; and may I come as well as Oscar ? 
| mi iy I sit with you, too, for a little ?” 

‘Thank you very much — not to-day, 
I just want Oscar alone to-day. And 


one swift insight—when through the wide-| you won’t let my father think there is any 


opened and agonised blue eyes he had read | thing wrong 


the fact that the warmest and most devoted | 
nature in the world had found its chosen 
mate—neither he nor anybody else saw token 


or symbol that Ellen suffered especially from | 
energy had given place to the utmost languor, 


Arundel’s absence. The proud girl gave no 
sign that she was wounded, and day after 
day went to her work, doing a little more 
than usual, throwing herself into ever y 
breach, and allowing her gentle tact and 
sympathy to bridge over every difficulty. 
She would listen gravely to the most minute 
and harrowing details with regard to 
Arundel’s probable fate ; she would discuss 
him by the hour with Miss Ellerslee, and 
even that acute young woman could detect 
no faltering in the voice nor undue emotion 
in the sweet eyes. Even her father began to 
think he was mistaken in the acolleen, and to 
believe that her heart was still his own ; not 
one guessed that that heart was silently 
bleeding to death, for this wild mountain 
girl had something of the attributes of the 
racehor se, and would work until she dropped. 

It was therefore to the unbounded asto- 
nishment of the people of the Good-will 
Society when Ellen O'Donnell, who was never 
known to have a day’s illness in her life, 
suddenly turned deathly white in the midst 
of her scholars, and, calling Oscar’s name in 
a piteous fashion, fell down in a heap on the 
floor with her head against the great stag- 
hound’s neck. 

She had fainted. Of course the bustle and 
confusion and excitement were immense ; but 
Miss Ellerslee, to whom the sight was an 
instant revelation, took the reins of authority 
without a moment’s delay. She adminis- 
tered the proper restoratives, and when 
Ellen at last opened her dazed eyes, she 
looked at her in a calm, matter-of-fact manner 
as though nothing at all remarkable had oc- 
curred. 

“T suddenly felt very weak, as if my 
heart would stop,” said Ellen ; “ and—and— 
Idon’t think I can do any more work to- 
day. I should like to go home and go to 
bed, please, and may Oscar stay in my 
room ?” 
xXV—s0 


, will you ? for there isn’t really. 
|I am only “tired ; I shall be all right to. 
morrow. 

But many morrows passed, and Ellen 


O’Donnell was not all right. Her untiring 


such unnatural languor that even her interest 
in the Good-will Society was satisfied with a 
feebly-asked question or two. 

Neither doctors nor friends could find out 
what was wrong, for the patient complained 
of neither pain nor ache, and expressed no 
special wish on any subject whatever. 

But for Miss Ellerslee, the Good-will 
Society would now have suffered complete 
collapse. This young lady had, as she truly 
expressed it, at last found her mission. 
Her unbounded resources, her brilliancy, and 
her absolute genius for management, came 
now to her aid and helped to overcome the 
serious difficulties which her want of know- 
ledge of the people must otherwise have led 
her into. 

Miss Biddy and she were by this time firm 
allies, Miss Biddy pronouncing her a fine, 
bouncing, warm-hearted creature, and she 
privately informing Selina Marsh that she 
intended to enter Miss Biddy’s name in her 
visitor’s list under the heading, “A dear 
original.” 

Poor Miss Selina had got over her first 
terrible frights, and tried in her small way to 
help her dear Margaret. But the most sub- 
stantial and valuable assistance came from 
an unlooked-for quarter. One day Geoffrey 
rode up to the Cave of Good-will, and, show- 
ing his handsome face, to the unbounded de- 
light and astonishment of every man, woman, 
and child on the premises, demanded boldly 
to see Miss Ellerslee. She came out to the 
door of the cave at once. 

“T want to become 
Good-will.” 

“JT don’t think you can, Mr. O’Donnell ; 
if I remember aright, the rules of our im- 
maculate society prohibit the foot of a Red 
Glen man finding entrance here.” 

“But Iam not a Red Glen man.’ 

“What do you mean ?” 


a member of the 
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“No, seriously ; my father and I have 
given up the Society; we have our sus- 
picions, though, alas! no clue, and I for one 
could not look any of them in the face again 
and believe that they had anything to say to 
the injuring of a hair of Philip Arundel’s 


head. I trust and hopeI am mistaken in the | 


fellows, for I have known most of them from 
my infancy, but I confess I have a nasty feel 
about the whole thing. My father shares 
that feeling, and we have thought it best to 
drop the whole concern.” 

* But your vow, Mr. O’Donnell ?” 

Geoffrey smiled, and looked his questioner 
full in the face. ‘‘ There are times when a 
vow is better broken than kept; this is one 
of them. Now may I become a Good-will 
man and at your beck and service, fair lady ?” 

Something very like tears came into Mar- 
garet’s eyes. ‘ How can I say yes or nay ?” 
she answered; “the society belongs to 
Philip and Ellen, and, alas! they are both 
absent.” 

“That is so, but I told Eileen last night 
that I had left the Red Glen, and she 
brightened up for a minute or two, poor 
darling, and said at once, ‘Then you will 
join Margaret Ellerslee in her work.’” 

“In that case come with a right royal 
welcome,” said Miss Ellerslee, extending her 
hand. “I need not say how your own 
people will welcome you.” 

This fact was indeed true, and the cheers 
and demonstrations and ecstasies of the men 
and women as they crowded round “ young 
Inchfawn himself,” as they would dub the 
handsome youth, exceeded Miss Ellerslee’s 
wildest ideas of Irish enthusiasm. 


CHAPTER LXIII.—ST. KATHERINE’'S WELL. 


THERE were many legends of old Inchfawn 
which were poured, during these days, into 
the highly receptive ears of Miss Ellerslee. 

As this young lady meant to take up the 
Irish cause, and make it in short her mission, 
all things pertaining to Ireland were of 
more or less interest to her; and though 
she did not pretend to believe half of what 
the loquacious people told her, yet a few of 
their stories did cling tenaciously to her 
memory. There was one tale in particular, 
which filled her with a sense of revulsion 
and indeed horror, for she was assured that 
the cruel practice was still carried on, and 
the legend appertaining to it firmly believed 
in 


Driving one day over a very neglected 
and grass-grown road, her jarvey, Red Joe, 
pointed out to her a rudely constructed cross, 





cut out of solid stone, and erected at the 
entrance to a well. 

Round the cross were some chains, which 
went down right into the well. 

“Ay,” said Red Joe, pointing it out, 
“and there’s the blessed well of the holy 
St. Katherine. Oh sure, and ’tis the wonderful 
cures that has been performed here by the 
blessed saint herself.” 

“What kind of cures, Joe?” asked Mar- 
garet in her easy, pleasant voice. 

“Oh! wisha then, me lady—'tis I’m proud 
to tell yez. Do you mark, miss, how the well 
lies ; ’tis so near to the beautiful Lough Swilly 
lake, that at high tide the water runs in from 
underneath, and almost fills it, but by the 
same token, m’lady, when the tide’s run out, 
there is scarcely a drop at all in the blessed 
well, only what little is left is swate and pure 
and fresh, asthe owld potheen used to be, or as 
yourself for the mather of that. At low 
water the well’s not a bit salt, m’lady.” 

“But what cures does it effect ?” asked 
Margaret. 

“Cures!” echoed the man, “why it’s as 
thrue as I’m sitting on this side-car with ye, 
that when the water’s run out of the well— 
that’s at the low tide ye minds—St. Katherine 
herself comes down, and if there’s a tile off 
a poor body’s head, she puts it on again as 
nate as you please.” 

“A tile ?” echoed Margaret. 

“Oh! well, miss—begging your honour’s 
pardon, ’tis a way we has o’ spaking o’ the 
poor lunatics—there’s many a poor demented 
man and woman has got their sinses back 
by a visit to St. Katherine’s well. I have 
seen three with my own eyes, and niver a 
crack could you find in them from that day 
out.” 

* But how is it managed?” asked Mar- 
garet. 

“ Well, miss, there’s but one way of manag- 
ing the job—the poor demented craythur is 
brought to the well, and.the chain’s fastened 
round its waist, and it is dropped down in- 
to the well when the tide’s low, and every 
minute as the tide rises and rises, it gets 
better, and if so be as it lives till the next 
tide, why it’s cured; but the quare thing 
about it is this, miss, that thim as drop it in 
must go away and lave it, and say nothing 
to nobody, and the demented poor sowl 
must trust to the chance of a stranger going 
by to rescue it.” 

“But suppose no stranger does pass by,” 
said Margaret, her eyes dilating with horror ; 
“you tell me that the well is deep, and 
that it nearly fills with the high tide.” 
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“Then, me lady, ’tis the will of the Al-| her hand. Poor child! poor child! but she 


mighty as the craythur should be drowned.” 
This story impressed itself deeply on | 
Margaret Ellerslee’s mind, more particularly 
as she was assured by more than one of the | 
Inchfawn folks that the well was often still 
used in the case of lunatics. So horribly did 
the story impress her, and so helpless did 
she find herself in her efforts to show the 
country-folks the sin of this barbarous pro- 
ceeding, that she made up her mind to pass 
the well every day on her road home. 
Something far stronger than instinct must | 
have guided Margaret Ellerslee in this 
desire. | 


One wet and drizzling day, as Red Joe | 
oD ? 


was letting his tired beast walk slowly 


along within a yard or two of the devoted | 
well, Margaret heard something which caused 


her heart to beat violently and made her 
clutch her driver’s coat-sleeve with frantic 
energy. 

“Stop, Red Joe, stop, for Heaven’s sake ! 
there is some one in the well.” 

Low and faint like a spirit voice on their 
ears came a few broken words— 


“‘ Safe on his gentle breast, 
On his gentle breast.’’ 


Margaret flew from the car, and the next 
moment the emaciated form of a girl was 
lying on the bank. 


| 





| is my charge from this day forth.” 


Miss Ellerslee when she reached the hotel 
instantly sent for her dear companion Miss 
Marsh. 

“Selina,” she exclaimed, “your mission 
has now arrived—you have got to take care of 
this young girl. Ah! look at her, she is just 
opening her eyes ; thank God, she lives. Is 
it not a sweet and lovely face? Put her 
into my bed, Selina ; she shali have my room 
which is aired and warmed, and I can have 
another prepared and made ready for to- 
night.” 

Miss Ellerslee did more than give a few 
directions to her companion. She had an 
interview with the capable English landlady 
which resulted in every attention being 
paid to the half-drowned and exhausted girl. 
Soon Nora was lying in a snug bed, and the 
daintiest and most nourishing food was 
given to her in tiny morsels at short in- 
tervals. 

She slept and awoke, and once towards 
evening—letting her wonderful and pathetic 
eyes rest upon pretty little Miss Marsh— 
she said in a broken voice which could 
scarcely rise above a whisper, 

*‘Sure then and is this Paradise, and are 
you the blessed St. Katherine ?” 

The next day, however, Nora was so far 


| restored as to be able to tell a little of her 


“Sure then is it glory at last?” said a| 


voice ; “and mother dear, have you forgiven 
Nora now ?” 

“ Why then I never,” exclaimed Red Joe, 
“if it isn’t that little witch Nora Mahoney 
herself—why I wonder who has been doing 
this? I never knew there was a tile loose 
on her purty head—but never mind me, dear; 
now, never mind. The blessed St. Katherine 
herself has put you right now, honey.” 

Nora’s dark eyes, which had opened wide 
for a moment, were closed and she lay like 
one dead on the bank. 

“Wrap this fur cloak around her,” said 





story to Miss Ellerslee. 

*“ After I had given Miss Eileen the 
warning, they found me—they took me out 
of Shela’s stable and dragged me away and 
locked me up in a cave underground. Oh!” 
added the terrified girl, taking Miss Ellers- 
lee’s hand and clasping it convulsively, 
“don’t let them take me away again—don’t 
let them take me away again.” 

“No, no, dear,” said Margaret, “ you are 
absolutely safe with me.” 

“Oh! it was so dreadful—I cannot think 


| of it at all—they wanted me to give up Miss 


Miss Ellerslee, her voice trembling with | 


agitation andscarcely concealed anger—“ oh ! 
the cruelty, the barbarous cruelty of this ; but 
the girl, whoever she is, is my charge now. 


Eileen, and they wanted to drag out of me 
what I had told her, but I wouldn’t—no I 
wouldn’t—hunger wouldn’t make me, nor 
threats—nor—nor—love. They tried all, 


| dear lady. They starved me till I near 


Insane—what nonsense! she is as sane as I | 


am, poor innocent lamb—here Joe, lay her 
full length on the car, and put all my furs 


over her—you must walk your horse—she | 


could not bear the slightest jolting.” 

“ And what will you do yourself, me lady, 
if Nora takes up the whole of the kyar in 
that fashion.” 

“Walk by her side, of course, and hold 


fainted, and they said all kinds of dreadful 
words, and at last they sent Patrick O’Flynn 
to me. Him asI used to think I would 
go to chapel with one day, lady. ’Twas 
harder to say no to him than to the hunger 
and tothe threats—but I did manage, yes— 
I did. Then they said I must be mad, and 
they would try what St. Katherine’s well 
would do—I thought maybe I was, and I 
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didn’t much care. And when they dropped | 
me into the well, I didn’t seem to mind— | 
and I thought it would be a good thing if | 
poor Nora died—I weren’t no useto nobody— 
and I had suffered such a deal, and when 
the water began to flow in, and came up and 
up and up—and came as high as my knees 
and then on to my waist, I felt more glad 
than sorry—and I kept saying to myself, | 
maybe the blessed St. Katherine will come | 
for poor Nora, for she will know that I did 
try to be faithful, and maybe she'll carry me 
up, and lay me right into the arms of the 
blessed Lord hisself. Miss Eileen taught | 


me some words of a hymn once, and I kept 
saying them over and over— | 


* Safe in His arms, 

Safe on His gentle breast.’ 
And then, lady dear, I don’t remember | 
nothing more until I found myself lying | 
here, in this white, still room, and thought | 
it was Paradise, and that St. Katherine had 
come and that Nora’s troubles were over.” 

It was impossible, while listening to this 
broken tale, to interrupt it with any com- 
ments, and when Nora ceased speaking she 
seemed so exhausted, Miss Ellerslee felt 
that, even for Arundel’s sake, she dared not 
question her any further. The energetic 
girl felt, however, a certain sense of relief, 
for she believed that this poor hunted-down 
child might give her the clue she wanted and | 
enable her yet to rescue her kinsman. 

Miss Ellerslee had made up her mind to 
obtain such a confession from the Irish girl 
as would help her to bring the men, whom 
she believed were implicated in Arundel’s 
disappearance, within the power of the law. 
The whole matter, however, was yet to be 
taken out of Margaret’s hands. 


CHAPTER LXIV.—YOUR FAULT AND MINE. 





WHEN Geoffrey returned to his home he 
found his father, practically, a changed man. | 
Geoffrey had brought good news with re- | 
gard to the legacy left to Fergus O'Donnell ; | 
about two thousand pounds would be lodged 
to his account at the bank—and two thou- | 
sand pounds, a short time ago, would have 
meant, to the old man, salvation. Now, 
O’Donnell received the news with indifference 
which amounted almost to apathy. The next 
day he spoke to his son. 

“ Look you here, my boy ; in the old days 
the O’Donnells were a proud race and a 
strong. Never a man of them but was brave, 
never a woman but was the soul of purity 
and honour. I grant you, my lad, we were | 





| this, Geoffrey, let’s drop it. 
| sake, man, don’t let you and me go back to 


wild enough, and reckless enough, and law- 
less enough; and we'd scorn to save, and 
we'd scorn to pinch. I don’t say but that 
we were wrong, for thrift has its virtues. 
Never an O'Donnell yet that would see the 
truth of that, but nevertheless it is beginning 
to dawn upon me now—me an old man with 
grey hairs. Look you here, Geoffrey, if your 
father, and his father before him, and his 
father again, back, and back, and back, had 
but given prudence the smallest chance for 
exercising herself, you’d be heir to Inchfawn 
now, my fine lad.” 

“ We have agreed not to think about that, 
sir, you know,” interrupted Geoffrey. 

“Yes, yes, my boy, that’s very fine to say, 
but are we doing it? For you and me, we 
have been thinking about it, and thinking 
about it, and we’ve had a hope in our hearts 
that we wouldn’t let out, but that we fostered 
and fostered; and now, what I say to you is 
For Heaven’s 


the old place in dishonour !” 

“ What can you mean, father ?” exclaimed 
Geoffrey in astonishment. 

* Ay, lad, that’s just it. What can I mean ? 
Acolleen’s eyes told me what I meant. No, 
no! [ll tell nothing more about my jewel, 
but I saw into her soul and it revealed to 
me what an old scoundrel her father was 
becoming. And if Ellen had not told me, 
Geoffrey,” proceeded the Squire, rising and 
pacing the floor in great agitation, “the Red 
Glen men let in plenty of light. Boy, I 
went to see those fellows the other night. I 
knew ’em all. Why, bless you, Geoffrey, 
T had stood godfather to half of them ; and 
I asked them a plain question. I asked them 
where that English lad was hidden ; a brave 
lad and a true, who had done good not harm 
to me and mine, who had thrown his soul 
into the work of saving these wretches, and 
who had helped my sweet girleen to rescue 
the perishing and the dying? I asked them 
plain out, what they had done, my boy ; and 
they—they lied to me.” 

“Surely—surely,” said Geoffrey, his face 
turning white, “ you don’t believe that they 
—they, the men of the Red Glen, had any- 
thing to say to Philip’s disappearance ?” 

“They lied to me that night, Geoffrey, 
me lad ; I saw it in their craven faces, I heard 
it in their slippery tongues. Why they did it 
and how they did it, I know not; but I only 
do know that Fergus O’Donnell will never 
have one easy night until he finds out the 
fate of the Englishman.” 

“But this—this is more than horrible,” 
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said Geoffrey. ‘‘ Why Arundel has just given 
up his life to these people.” 

“Look you here, Geoffrey, ’tis your fault 
and mine ; yes it is, boy, yes itis. The Al- 
mighty thought it right to take away the old 
place from me: He punished me for my sins 
of thriftlessness, and I didn’t like to be pun- 
ished ; that’s about it. It seemed like break- 
ing my spirit, and we O’Donnells could never 
stand that sort of thing, so I fretted about a 
bit, and I didn’t urge you on to take up a 
profession ; and so the fact was, Geofirey, 
when the temptation came, and I saw a way 
of laying such a sin at that Englishman 
Brownlow’s door as would force him to give 
up the old place, why I could not resist it, 
and that’s plain. But now, look here, boy, 
the O’Donnells have had heaps of faults but 
they have never yet lost their sense of truth, 
and rectitude, and honour; and I tell you 
what, I will not hound down another man 
to get back a bit of property, and I won't 
tempt these poor wretches to sell their very 


souls to get me back what was once my own. | 


If Brownlow is a smuggler, let him answer 


for it to his God and to the Revenue officers | 
when they catch him, but I'll have neither | 


part nor lot in the matter, and you've just 
got to go to-night, Geoffrey, to the Red Glen 
men and tell ’em what I have told you. Tell 


it in any way you please, only make it plain | 


to them that Fergus O’Donnell prefers his 
honour to old Inchfawn. 


Geoffrey, boy, and worthy of the old race 
from which you've sprung, you will do as I 
am doing now.” 

God takes many ways of opening the eyes 
of His children to their danger. Geoffrey, 
no more than his father, had ever dreamt 
that he was on the verge of a moral preci- 
pice. One look into the eyes he loved best 
in the world had revealed this fact to the 
Squire: Geoffrey had still all a young man’s 
loyalty for his earliest friend. 
the ugliness of the motives, which had influ- 
enced him during the last few months, was 
made plain. The colour rushed in a vivid 
tide to his face, then receded, leaving it 
deathly pale. 


“Tf I could only believe,” said Geoffrey, | 


“that they were really capable of a tithe of 
this wickedness, do you suppose I would stay 
with them for an hour ?” 


CHAPTER LXV.—THE DARLING OF THEIR 
HEARTS. 


THE news of Ellen’s illness spread gradu- | 


ally over the many miles of those lonely 


I am a Red Glen | 
man no more; and if you are my true son, | 


In a moment | 


mountains where her footsteps had brought 
so much life and light and joy. One after 
another took it up, as they heard it, and 
carried the tidings a little farther and a little 
farther. Peasant women would stop at 
| each other’s doors and whisper the name 
| they all loved, and shake their heads sorrow- 
| fully. With an Irish peasant to be ill at all 
means to their excited imagination—to die. 
The people of Inchfawn said that Ellen 
| O'Donnell would die. When they gave vent 
| to this fear it became a sort of panic. Hollow 
and thin faces grew full of despair, little 
children turned away and wept, and mothers 
brushed their hands across their eyes. Even 
| the wild men of the mountains spoke the 
beloved name in subdued whispers. No 
longer to see Ellen in their midst, no longer 
to catch a sympathizing glance from her 
face, no longer to feel that one heart at least 
beat for them and with them, gave these 
people a most absolute sense of desolation. 
Geoffrey they loved, old Inchfawn himself 
was very dear to them ; but no one, no one 
was like Ellen herself. 

Then it began to be whispered about that 
she was dying because of some cruelty in- 
flicted by them. Some of themselves, some 
of their wild and lawless and desperate 
selves, had done something — something 
which broke the heart they loved. 

It began to be dimly whispered around 
that the Red Glen men were at the bottom 
of Ellen’s illness. The Red Glen Society, 
numbering about a hundred members, was 
supposed to have kept its counsels to itself, 
its deeds to itself, its secrets to itself; but 
little reports began to ooze out, and dim, 
fearful ideas began to get abroad that the 
Red Glen men were guilty of that which no 
Inchfawn person could ever forgive—the 
dangerous illness of Ellen O’Donnell. 

The Red Glen men were, however, more 
feared than loved, and the unhappy and 
half-starved people dared not let out to 
them the suspicions which grew stronger 
every day. 

These suspicions became certainties to 
their minds when Geoffrey and his father 
| both left the Red Gleu, and Geoffrey’s ad- 
mission to the Good-will Society caused 
such a wild reaction in its favour that the 
numbers who begged for admission became al- 
most greater than Miss Ellerslee and he could 
manage. Only that young lady’s unbounded 
wealth and Geoffrey's ready and popular wit 
could have kept the place, with its narrow 
capabilities, in any order under the present 
crisis. But money joined to wit can do any- 
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| 
thing, and soon a second iron house was 


These little memories came back to the 


flourishing gaily, and the constant flow of | Red Glen folks, joined to the thousand 
< t=) d ’ ] 5] 


busy and animated and contented life made 
the scene of the Good-will labourers’ work 
a pleasant sight in these early April days. 
From far and near the people came, and the 
hands of the young labourers in the cause 
were truly full. 

Meanwhile the Red Glen men held their 
meetings in their cave, and endured their 
privations and their misery as best they could. 
The land of plenty, the land which flowed 
with milk and honey, was truly at their very 
doors ; but they would have nothing to say 
to it. They looked proudly forward to 
another paradise, and still hoped against 
hope that the old vanished days would 
return. When O’Donnell and Geoffrey de- 
serted their ranks they bore the defection 
with outward stoicism, but with an inward 
resolve not to surrender their forlorn hope, 
and to force the Englishman, whom they 
hated, to leave the patrimony which they 
could never consider to be his. Oh, yes! 


O'Donnell would come back to the place, 
when it was free for him to come back to. 
No, it was utterly impossible for them to 
believe that O'Donnell would refuse to live 
at Inchfawn, if Inchfawn was ready for him 


to inhabit. 

So the Red Glen men still watched the 
coast anxiously, and looked out for Brown- 
low’s ships, and hoped to obtain a clue which 
would put the Revenue officers on the right 
scent. They believed their want of success 
in the past to be ‘all due to Arundel, who 
was a spy, and who had put Brownlow on 
his guard ; but now that Arundel was put 
safely out of the way, surely long patience 
and perseverance would meet their reward. 

To the Red Glen men, too, however, came 
the gloomy news of Ellen’s illness; it was 
whispered at their meetings, and an ominous 
dread began to fill them. They remembered 
some words Nora had let drop; they remem- 
bered how Nora had gone through sorrow and 
starvation and pain for the lady she loved. 
These wild men, these fierce women, knew 
that although Ellen had never joined them, 
although she had always kept herself aloof 
from even the shadow of their reckless ways, 
yet she dwelt in their hearts. They all of 
them, one and all, had memories of her— 
a broken toy given to Red Dan’s child; a 
ride through torrents of rain to visit Mary 
Cronan when she was down with the rheu- 
matism ; her own pocket money, hoarded up 
and brought secretly to Molly Magee when 
she was unable to pay her rent. 





thousand pleasant words, the sunny smiles 
for their joy, the tearful eyes over their dis- 
tress, which made the girl, who was born in 
their midst, and had grown up amongst 
them, so dear to them all. It had been one 
of their happiest thoughts to picture Ellen 
back again at Inchfawn, to see her riding on 
Shela through the old gates, to meet her, 
accompanied by Oscar, on the well-known 
paths. But now, if reports spoke true, Shela 
and Oscar might return, but not Ellen O’Don- 
nell. This would, indeed, be but half a 
triumph ; this would be a victory scarcely 
worth troubling themselves to obtain. 

One evening, as the gloomy and unhappy 
men were congregating in their cave, and Tom 
Doherty, who was the only one amongst 
them who could always secure a good meal, 
produced out of his pocket on this occasion 
nothing more substantial than a bottle of 
potheen, there came a knock, accompanied by 
the Red Glen signal, to the entrance of the 
cave. Tom let in the member, who, throw- 
ing aside her cloak, revealed the still gaunt 
features of Nora’s mother. 

“Ay, frinds and neighbours!” she ex- 
claimed, “I has come back from the land of 
the dead and the place o’ graves. Not a 
Red Glen man, not a Red Glen woman, 
brought me so much as a dhrop of wather. As 
the dogs die, I was dying ; ay, I’m but wake 
yet, let me sit down.” 

The people hastily made way for her, for 
Mrs. Mahoney was more or less feared and 
dreaded by all. 

“Who saved me?” she said, looking up at 
them, and fixing her eyes, burning like two 
coals, on the men and women who clustered 
around her—‘ who saved me, I say? Miss 
Ellen O'Donnell. Who bent over me in my 
dirt, in my desolation, and smiled on me like 
an angel from heaven? Miss Ellen. Who put 
food to my dying lips, and took the dress 
from her back to cover my shivering body ? 
Miss Ellen. She gave no thought to her 
own troubles; but she toiled and spent 
herself over me, and my life came back 
to me, under the good food and the 
tender care. Miss Ellen did it—our own 
Miss Ellen, and I say this,” continued Mrs. 
Mahoney, suddenly rising to her feet and 
speaking in her old voice of thrilling power, 
“that our Miss Ellen shall not die. You 
thought to give her back the bit of a place and 
the old rooms and the old times; but I tell 
you, men of the Red Glen, you know nothing, 
nothing at all of a woman, if you think some 
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land, however old, and a home, however 
dear, will satisfy her, when she is starving 
for a heart. There’s the heart of one as we 
needn’t name among us this night as is knit 
to the heart of our young lady, and I tell 
you, men of the Red Glen, that Mrs. Ma- 
honey, who you know has a will of her 
own, won't leave a stone unturned until the 
Englishman is brought back.” 


CHAPTER LXVI.—THE FLOW OF THE TIDE. 


ON a certain mild day early in that same | 


month of April, Ellen crept very slowly 


down-stairs, and seated herself on a straw | 
| their fingers to their lips, and glancing with 


couch which lay under the little verandah, 
that ran round the front of the small 
cottage. Here was a sheltered and sunny 


nook, and the sick girl, wrapping her scarlet | 
and | 


sat very quiet, now 
head with her 


cloak about her, 
then touching Oscar's 
fingers. 

There was a lovely view of mountain and 
lake from the little verandah, and Ellen’s 
soft sweet eyes rested on them with a tran- 
quil and peaceful gaze. The mountains and 
lake of her childhood had always power to 


thin 


soothe her, and the slight oppression which | 


never seemed to leave her heart, and the 


nameless dread which she scarcely dared | 


whisper to herself, faded and gave place to a 
feeling of rest and security. Presently, lean- 
ing her head against the back of the couch, 
the tired girl went to sleep. She had scarcely 
closed her eyes, and her regular breathing 
had but just proclaimed that she had entered 
the land of dreams, when the faintest possible 
sound might have been heard at the back of 
her sofa, and a man stepped forward. Oscar 
was beginning to growl; but the man laid 
his hand with authority on the dog’s head, 
looked into his eyes, and by some magic 
power which he possessed made the great 
stag-hound his partner and abettor in the 
scene about to be enacted. The man gave 
a quick glance at the sleeping girl, then softly 
and quite noiselessly slipped away, the 
dog following. He went down a little path 
which led by the side of the cottage, and 
entered a tield, where about fifty or sixty 
waiting people were anxiously congregated. 
“Now's your time,” said Tom Doherty. 
“ Miss Eileen is fast asleep, and there’s not 
a sowl about the place, and the dog knows 
’tis love as does it, and he'll be faithful. 
You can steal up now, one by one, Red Glen 
folks, and take a look at the swate face of 
our young lady. None of you dare to wake 
her ; just one look, and come aw ay. Oscar 








and me will wait in this 
softly one by one.” 

The people did not need to be told to go 
softly ; they pulled off their shoes, and one 
by one stole up the narrow path in single file, 
one by one they approached the sofa under 
the verandah, and one by one made silent 
room for the next neighbour, and returned 
as they had come. 

It was the most solemn and pathetic sight 
in the world: the absolute devotion on the 
thin and haggard faces; the suppression of 
pent-up feeling on the part of the women ; 
the men’s hard, fierce eyes growing soft, and 
even one or two little children putting 


field, and you go 


incredulous sorrow from the deathly pale 


| face of their young lady to their mothers’. 


The little pageant lasted for about half an 
hour, and then Tom Doherty, desiring the 
people to retire to their homes and make 
no fuss, came back himself, accompanied by 
Oscar, to the verandah where the sick girl 
slept. Tom could be a careful nurse, and he 
intended to be one to-day. The stag-hound, 
with an unutterable sigh of love and content, 
stretched himself at Ellen’s feet, and Tom 
sat on the edge of a chair, and, with his hands 
resting on his knees, gazed anxiously at his 
young lady. 

In about half an hour Ellen opened het 
eyes, and, seeing Tom, she raised herself and 
smiled brightly. 

“Oh, Tom! is that you indeed ? and have 
you been here long? I have had a wonder- 
ful and happy dream, and I think—yes, I 
know that I am better.” 

‘“What was the drame about, Miss Eileen?” 
asked Doherty, bending forward and peering 
at her out of his short-sighted but bright 
eyes—“ what was the drame about, mavour- 
neen ?” 

“T thought the old love had come back, 
Tom, and my empty heart was filled, and I 
was satisfied.” 

“Sure, then, there is no one in all the 
counthry side is loved like our Miss Eileen,” 
said the man. 

“ Ay,” said Ellen, “I used to think so, 
until—until—but never mind. I used to 
think that those I loved so well loved me; but 
there came a fearful time, and a doubt and a 
terror, and those for whom I could have died 
seemed untrue. But don’t talk of it, Tom; 
I cannot bear to talk about it. I have prayed 
that the pain and the terror might be taken 
away, and that the great wrong, the great 
wrong done toa good friend of ours may be 
forgiven.” 
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| 
“ Ay,” said Tom, speaking with fervour, 


from the soup kitchen, and she trusted that, 


“there is one way, and one only, by which | unobserved, she might bring John Henry 


a wrong done may be blotted out.” | 

“Yes,” said Ellen, her heart beating faster 
and her parted lips waiting for the reply. | 

“To undo it, Miss Eileen aroon, to put 
the wrong right. Yes,” continued the man, 
rising to his feet, “ you know what the ebb 
and the flow of the tide means ; it may have 
seemed like the ebb of the tide of our love | 
to you for a little bit, lady; but not now. 
I’m thinking, by some signs and tokens, as 
the flow is coming back, and you won't die, 
then, Miss Eileen.” 


CHAPTER LXVII.—WORDS TO MADDEN. 


Ir there was any one who seriously and 
constantly missed young Brownlow it was 
Aunt Biddy. Not all the pleasures of hav- 
ing her jewel of a boy, Geoffrey, now con- | 
stantly within reach : not all the interest she 
took in copying as far as possible Miss Selina 
Marsh’s clothes ; and not all the undoubted 
admiration she felt for that fine bouncing 
giftl, Margaret Ellerslee, quite made up to 
her for the practical help John Henry had 
afforded. The soup was not so good as of 
old, and as the days went on poor Miss 
Biddy got rather tired of making it; the 
April weather was mild, and the atmosphere 
of the soup kitchen was really overpowering, 
so at last it came into that good lady’s head 
that the time had really arrived for her to 
make a stand. 

*“Tt’s just this, Biddy O’Donnell,” she said 
to herself, “will you die in your pride, or 
will you sacrifice that which the holy Scrip- | 
ture calls sinful and obtain the help without | 
which flesh and blood can hold together no | 
longer?” 

Miss Biddy came to the wise resolve that | 
pride, as she expressed it, should have its | 
fall, and that she herself—yes, she herself 
would go up to Inchfawn and find out what | 
was the matter with that nice, agreeable | 
young man, John Henry. 

It is not to be supposed that Miss Bridget 
did not feel that she was sacrificing a great 
deal when she made this resolve ; she fully 
expected that when she came in sight of the | 
dear old place she should go off into violent | 





back with her, and that they might get 
through a vast amount of cooking that night. 

“There’s no doubt whatever that the poor 
boy has been neglected shameful,” commented 
Miss Biddy ; “nobody misses him, nobody 
asks for him, and of course his feelings are 
hurt, and why not ?—but he always did take 
in a most becoming and gratifying manner 
to me; and I’ve but to say the word and 
he'll be back again as clean as a whistle.” 

Miss Biddy had now reached the imposing 
white gates which stood at the entrance to 
the beautifully kept carriage drive. Inside 
the gates was a porter’s lodge, built of stone 
and in Gothic fashion. Miss Biddy stood 
stock still, clasping her hands, and her heart. 
beating violently. 

*‘Sakes alive!” she exclaimed, “if that 
isn’t enough to turn any woman’s brain. In 
my day it was the tumble-down thatched 


cottage and the wooden gate with most of 


the bars knocked out, and the avenue a bit 
sloppy and weedy. Well, well, well! I don’t 
like it. I call it a disgusting, shameful waste 
of money. What right have people of that 
class to live in stone houses built for all the 
world like a pattern of a church? A stone 
lodge, forsooth. Well, ’tis topsy-turvy we'll 
soon all be turned ; and just to think of me 
—me, descended direct from the old kings, 
brought down to what Iam! I have a good 
mind to go off in hysterics on the spot.” 

It is a known fact, however, that women 
will not indulge in these delightful vagaries 
of nature when no one is there to see, and, 
as there was not even a cowherd within sight, 
Miss Biddy choked back the lump in her 
throat, kept her sal volatile in her pocket, 
and walked steadily up the avenue. 

“ Well, well, well!” she exclaimed ; “and 
where, in the name of fortune, is the old 
house gone itself? That Inchfawn ? that the 
dear old tumble-down, rambling, pleasant 
place where I opened me young eyes and 
took my first young tottering steps; that? 
Why, that’s a palace. Oh, Biddy! me wo- 
man, me woman, you have need of patience 
this blessed day.” 

Miss Biddy walked up the imposing flight 


hysterics, and she prepared herself for this | of stone steps and looked in vain for the old 
emergency by putting in her pocket some | knocker with which she could have sounded 
sal volatile mixed with water and some strong | a rattling rat-tat ; knocker, there was none ; 
smelling-salts ; then, slipping on her new grey | nor could she perceive any sign of a bell, for 
silk bonnet—which, alas! was only acarica-| the white button in the wall, with the word 


ture of Miss Marsh’s and did not suit her | 
full-blown face in the least—she set off. No | 
one had noticed her when she slipped away | 


“ press ” upon it, conveyed no meaning what- 
ever to her intelligence. 
a . . ” 
“ Well, here’s a nice state of things,” ex- 
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claimed the good woman. “ Biddy O’Donnell 
comes to visit her old home, and she can’t | 
get in. Oh, i say! this is more than my | 
temper will stand.” 

She looked round her vaguely and, seeing 
a small boy dressed in smart livery crossing 
the avenue, began to shout to himn— 

**T say, you little urchin, come along here 
this minute and show a lady how she is to | 
get into this house.” | 

The boy gazed saucily up at the grotesque 
figure, and did not pay much heed; and at | 
this moment the oak doors themselves were 
opened wide, and a bevy of fashionably- 
dressed young ladies came out. 

“Now, young misses,” said Miss Biddy, 
“T suppose you are some of the new owner's 
daughters. Just have the goodness to tell 
me how I am to get attended to, at this hall 
door? Knocker, there is none; bell, there 
is none ; and I must say it is mighty uncivil 
to keep a body standing on the steps with no 
means of getting in. “Tis little you English 
know of Irish hospitality when you permit 
such a circumstance for a moment.” 

“Oh!” said Katie Brownlow, smothering 
an inclination to laugh and coming forward, 
“you should have pressed this bell, you 
know, and it would have been all right.” 

“Me press that bit of a button! sakes 
alive! what for? I wanted to get into the 
house, I tell you, child.” 

Here the other girls giggled audibly, and 
Katie, strangling her own mirth, made an 
innocent but unfortunate remark :— 

“T expect you have come to see the ser- 
vants; and if you will kindly go round by 
that side walk you will find another entrance. 
Shall I show you the way ?” 

Miss Biddy’s face became fairly purple ; 
she made a spasmodic effort to speak, but for 





a moment or two her rage was so great that 
no words would come. At last, stalking in 
front of the astonished girls, she dropped a | 
profound curtsey, and the suppressed words | 
came forth in a torrent. 

“Look at me, young females of the | 
fashionable world ; look me well and full in | 
the face, and say, if you dare, that I—I, Miss 
Bridget O’Donnell, of the ancient race of | 
O’Donnell, late of the property of Inchfawn, 
in the county of Donegal, have come to visit | 
one of your menials. Well, after that; after | 
that, Biddy me woman, you'll never hold up | 
your head again. Where's my sal volatile— | 
where’s my smelling-salts ? Loose my bon- | 
net strings, keep them well back out of the | 
way because they are of a delicate colour, 
and there’s a deluge of tears coming up. | 


Now then, ease that front handkerchief a 
little ; there, there, hold me tight, all four 
of you, or I'll fall. Me visit a menial !— 


|'me—me! Oh! Biddy, Biddy, ’tis your heart 


is broke to-day !” 
The girls, who were now really terrified, 


| dragged the injured lady into the hall, 


where her cries and screams speedily 
brought Mrs. Brownlow and John Henry 


| on the scene. 


* Ah! me broth of a boy,” said Miss Biddy 
rising, and flinging herself into John Henry’s 
arms, “and ’tis you that wouldn’t see one 
who has royal blood in her veins abused. 
They wanted to send me to your menials. 
They—they don’t know a real lady when 
they see her.” 

“ Why, this is Miss O'Donnell,” said young 
Brownlow, turning very red and looking 
confused. “Is anything—anything wrong, 
Miss Biddy ?” 

“ Are you really one of the old O’Don- 
nells ?” said Mrs. Brownlow, coming forward 
and helping Miss Biddy to stand upright. 
“Oh, come now, girls, you acted quite shame- 
ful to the poor dear lady, and I am sure it’s 
a name we all respect. Get you gone for 
your walk, you saucy hussies, get you gone. 
Now then, ma’am, if you'll allow me to con- 
duct you to the dining-room, there is a sweet 
little bit of lunch I can have served up ina 
minute, and you'll want it, Miss O'Donnell, 
after the way your poor feelings were out- 
raged.” 

Miss O'Donnell did not refuse this offer ; 
she followed her hostess silently, now and 
then gasping back a last sob and looking over 
her shoulder to see if John Henry was fol- 
lowing. 

“Try if you can fancy the liver wing of 
this spring chicken, Miss O’Donnell. John 
Henry, help the peas, and we'll have a fresh 
bottle of champagne up in a minute.” 

“Good gracious! ma’am,” exclaimed Miss 
Biddy, suddenly finding her voice, “ you don’t. 
mean to tell me you have young fowl fit reared 
for the table at this time of year! and peas! 
well, ’tis past all belief. Won’t Honora Mac- 
naughten be in a rage when I tell her about 
the spring chickens? And this wing eats 


| very tender and juicy, and does credit to 


your cook, whoever she may be. Yes, thank 
you, I'll have some peas. Oh my, no! none 
of them nasty pitatas; I can’t bear pitatas 
out of their coats. What I like is a side- 
plate by the side of my own and to peel ’em 
nicely with my knife and fork. A _ nice, 
laughing pitata is not to be despised that 
way, I can tell you. No champagne, I thank 
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you, Mr. Brownlow ; but if I might have a 
glass of good brown sherry.” 

After Miss Biddy had partaken of a really 
comfortable lunch, had forgotten her late fit 
of indignation, and had become, in short, 
quite jocose and merry, Mrs. Brownlow left 
her and John Henry to themselves, the good 
woman having informed the present mistress 
of Inchfawn that she had come over for the 
express purpose of having some private talk 
with her son. 

“Now,” she said, the moment they were 
alone, “tell me, what about the onions?” 

“Onions? ah!” said John Henry in his 
most languid drawl, “did you find the flavour 
too strong in the curry just now ?” 

“Bother the curry!” said Miss Biddy, 
rising to her feet and coming over to the 
young man and giving him a sounding thwack 
on his shoulder. ‘ What I want to know is 
this, young man—are you coming back to 
your work, or are you not? Is the soup to 


be made without your aid, and is Biddy 
O'Donnell to die in the din of battle for want 
of one whom she counted as her rightful 
companion ?” 

“You want me to peel some more onions,” 
said Brownlow, who was looking dreadfully 
ill; “ah, yes, and very suitable work too, 


too good in fact. Well, I'll see about it.” 

“Oh, yes; that’s very fine, sir. You'll 
see about it, forsooth ; and the soup is boil- 
ing, and the onions waiting, and Biddy 
O’Donnell’s eyes smarting—you'll see about 
it. I want yes or no, young man.” 

Brownlow was silent. 

* And may I ask, me boy,” continued Miss 
Biddy, looking at him with tender regard, 
“why you never come nigh the place since 
the day that poor English fellow—ah! poor 
fellow, ’tis easy to know what became of 
him—but Ill not go into that. But why 
did you not come near us, Mr. Brownlow ? 
there were some as missed you, there were 
some as missed you sore.” 

The faintest little gleam of interest came 


into Brownlow’s dull eyes, he pulled forward | 


a chair and asked Miss Biddy to reseat her- 
self. 
“And there have been fine doings at the 


will, ‘Tis right it should be so, for now 
Ellen is ill——” 

“* Miss O’Donnell ill?” exclaimed Brown- 
low. 

“Tam Miss O’Donnell, let me tell you, sir 
—I repeat that Ellen is ill Why, sakes 
alive ! how white you have got, young man! 
"Tisn’t me that’s ill; I’m hearty enough if 
youll only help me with the onions; and 
‘tis me you always took to, you remember.” 

* But is—is Miss—Miss Ellen very ill?” 
asked Brownlow. 

“That’s more than I can tell you, me fine 
boy. Acolleen’s ill; she does not eat, she 
does not sleep, she looks like a shadow; it 
was the way her mother was taken.” 

* And how—how long has this been going 
on?” 

“Oh! three weeks or a month may be ; it 
began with a sort of swoon. I call it a waste. 
If ever there was a girl in rapid consumption, 
it is Ellen O'Donnell.” 

* How wicked of you to speak like that!” 
said Brownlow, his indolence leaving him, 
his figure erect, and his pale eyes flashing fire. 
| “Wicked? Hoity toity! What next, 

young man ?” 
| “Yes,” said Brownlow; “wicked and 
| cruel. If such words are untrue, you have 
| no right to torture me with repeating them, 

and if—if they are the case, you should 
breathe them low and under your breath, and 
| with tears, for they are words, I tell you, 
| old woman, to madden a fellow.” 

With this last sentence, which came out 

with indescribable fire and a look of untold 
‘agony, young Brownlow vaulted over the 
| low window ledge and disappeared. 





| CHAPTER LXVIII.—“ GOD BLESS YOU.” 
BROWNLOW went straight, without a mo- 
ment’s delay, to the back of the house. He 
entered the stable-yard, and soon found him- 
self in the low, old-fashioned stable, where 
Shela, quite recovered now, and sleek and 
beautiful, greeted him with a neigh of plea- 
sure. 
| Of all his children, Brownlow senior 
| loved this indolent young man, who he 
hoped would be his heir, best; and when, 





cave, me boy; a grand and wealthy young | some years ago, John Henry had requested 
English lady has come over. A fine, strapping | that this special small, untidy stable might 
girl, with no nonsense about her, and she| be allowed to remain, he had assented with 
has as neat a little bit of acompanion as ever| some passing wonder at the lad’s eccentri- 
you clapped your eyes on; and ’tis a bonnet | city. 

after her pattern I have on my head this! Now the young man, shutting the door 
minute. Then Geoffrey, me handsome jewel | behind him, went up to the horse, and taking 
of a gossoon, why he’s left the Red Glen men | her rug off, looked into her bright and healthy 
and come over, out and out to the Good-| eyes and stroked down her glossy coat. 
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He then fitted on a riding-saddle, and a 
few moments later had mounted Shela, and 


was galloping away in the direction of Rose | 


Bank Cottage. 
No trace of indolence was now discernible 
in Brownlow’s frame. His eyes were bright, 


and his lips had an expression about them | 


which would dare to do or die. 


The resolve glowing within his breast | 


gave him instantly a new-born dignity, and 
that which he meant to do gave him a 
strength which might be fictitious and ‘pass- 
ing, but which had at least the semblance of 
reality. 

“Qh, yes,” he said once or twice to him- 
self; “I’ve been the lowest of cads, the 
meanest creature on God’s earth; but even at 
the eleventh hour a fellow can repent—even 
at the eleventh hour.” 

Shela, feeling very well and fresh, soon 
galloped over the space which divided Inch- 
fawn from Rose Bank Cottage. 

The day was a balmy and delicious one, it 
was indeed the afternoon of the very same 
day on which the Red Glen people had come 
to see Ellen. 


The young girl was still lying in the shelter | 


of the sunny verandah. There came a sound 
of horse’s feet along the road. Nothing in 
that, only somehow Oscar pricked his ears, 
and Ellen roused herself and bent slightly 
forward. 

Only just a horseman galloping away. 
But, no, the steps were familiar. ) 
paused, they stopped—they turned in at the 
little avenue. 
bark, bounded forward; Shela neighed, whin- 
nied, and pawed the ground; and Ellen sat 
up on her couch, the old colour in her cheeks, 
the old light in her eyes. 

“Oh! bring her up to me, Mr. Brown- 
low; bring her close, as close as you can. 
And you are quite well, my darling ? and 
you have come back to me ?” 

There was no special word directed to 
Brownlow ; but he noticed how quickly the 
brilliant colour left the sick girl’s cheek, and 
how, after a moment’s exertion, she lay back 
on her sofa with a slightly hurried breath. 

“Shela is quite well now, Miss O’Donnell, 
you need have no anxiety about her. I will 
take her round to her stable ; and then may 
I come back and speak to you ?” 

“Indeed you may. How kind of you to 
bring Shela home ! ” 


In less than five minutes Brownlow re- | 


turned. He mounted the two or three steps 
which led to the little balcony on which 
Ellen lay, and stood beside her. 


They | 


Oscar, with a wild and joyful | 


“Won't you sit down?” she said, pointing 
to a chair. 

“No, I cannot sit. 
_sical comfort to me now ? 
you are dying!” 

Ellen looked up at him with a little start. 
Her eyes, always clear and serene, were 
troubled for a moment; her lips trembled 
slightly. 

“You are not afraid?” said Brownlow, 
looking down at her. 

“Oh! not for myself, not at all, if it is 
true. I did not know I was so ill as that; 
but my heart aches to hear you speak in that 
| tone.” 
| “Why! in what other tone should I 
| speak? How would a man feel who saw the 
sun setting, going down lower each moment, 
and who knew that it would never rise 
again ?” 

“But I may not die,” said Ellen, recover- 
ing from the momentary feeling of conster- 
nation which his voice had given her. “I 
have been very weak, and am still very ill, 
but perhaps God will let me recover. I 
think on the whole I should like that best, 
for there are many who want me in this 
| world, and I never did wish to be selfish.” 
| “Then you don’t mind dying for your- 
| self 2” 
| “Of course I don’t. I should go to the 
best of all; I always did hunger for a great 
deal of love; my heart never seemed quite 
full enough. And there I should be satis- 
fied, I should be with God Himself.” 

“Ah! well,” said young Brownlow, his 
face turning very white, “I don’t understand 
that about God, you know; but I should 
| have supposed that if any one might ever 
have been satisfied with the amount of love 
they had won, you might. However, no 
matter; it seems to me a great pity that the 
world should lose a girl like you. And so 
I have come here to-day to tell you that you 
need not die.” 

“What do you mean, Mr. Brownlow ?” 

“T mean that I know what would cure 
you. You shall have it; you shall have it 
back again, and your empty heart will be 
filled. Remember,” speaking with sudden 
fire and concentrated bitterness, ‘I do it for 
your sake, not for his.” 

“Mr. Brownlow, you trouble me very much 
by these words ; what do you mean ?” 

“T mean this,” said Brownlow—“ lie quiet, 
you must not agitate yourself—I believe that 
Arundel is well, and that you will see him 
again. There, don’t ask me any questions, 
| I can’t, I won’t, I daren’t answer them, only 


No, no, what is phy- 
You are dying, 
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let your heart rest, you will soon see him 
again.” 

Brownlow turned his back with these last 
words, and leaning his face against one of 
the rose-covered pillars, remained quite still. 
There was no sound whatever for a moment 
or two on the couch behind; then he heard 
a faint half-sob, and a sigh of infinite thank- 
fulness, and then Ellen’s voice, quite clear 
and sweet and gentle, came to his ears. 

“Mr. Brownlow, turn round, come here 
and let me thank you. Why do you stand 
like that, when you have brought blessing 
and relief? You have removed a horror of 
darkness so great that I dare not tell you of 
it. No; I shan’t ask you any questions, but 
I shall believe you. Come here and let me 
thank you.” 

“You need not thank me,” said Brownlow, 
turning round; “thanks are not my right. 
If you knew all, you would far from thank 
me. Icould have given you this relief long 
ago, but I was a coward and a cad—a coward 
and a cad! and even now I only do it for 
your sake, for I hate the man himself.” 

“You have no right to hate Philip; he 
never did you any harm.” 

“Ah! no,” said Brownlow, laughing bit- 
terly, “he never did me any harm, as you 
say; he only took what I coveted. There 
was a ladder going straight up from the 
earth to the sky for me, and he took it away ; 
he took it all for himself. Miss O’Donnell, 
Philip Arundel loves you, and he will love 
you well in the days to come ; but he never, 
never loved you better than that poor worth- 
less cad Brownlow has done.” 

“You love me?” said Ellen. Her face 
grew crimson, her eyes opened wide with a 
startled gaze of astonishment and pain, and 
then she covered them with her trembling 
hands. 

“T am so sorry for you,” she said. 

“You need not be. I always knew it was 
utterly and completely hopeless. I did not 
mean to tell you or to hurt you, but some- 
how the words burst from me. Don’t ery, 
Miss O’Donnell. No one could expect you 
to care for a cad and a worthless fellow like 
me. And though you could never love me, 
yet it must have done me a sort of good to 
love you. As your husband I could have be- 
come great; even as your servant I could 
have been devoted and faithful, but, God | 
help me! it was never to be.” 

Ellen now held out one of her hands, and | 
let the young man take it. | 

* All unselfish love is beautiful,” she said ; 
‘all unselfish love must raise our souls. No, | 





I could never have married you, because him 
whom I marry I must look up to and lean 
upon. He must be much stronger than me ; 
he must be my king and I his subject ; he 
must be my master whom I delight to obey ; 
nor could you be my servant, for that would 
be to you a degradation. But, Mr. Brown- 
low, what did you mean by the ladder be- 
tween earth and heaven.” 

“You could have been that to me.” 

“Can I not be that to you? if loving a 
weak girl like me has taught you anything— 
anything, can it not goon teaching you? Is 
it not possible that even through me you may 
yet see God ?” 

Brownlow laid his head down on the couch ; 
a faint groan passed his lips, then he raised 
himself with sudden energy. 

“ Good-bye, God bless you! I have my 
work todo,” he said ; and he left Ellen never 
to see her again. 


CHAPTER LXIX.—UNDER INSPIRATION. 


WHEN Brownlow left Ellen he did not 
dream of going home. The inspiration of 
her words was still ringing in his ears, and 
he felt no pain but rather a sense of exulta- 
tion. 

For the time being the weak man was 
capable of any duty, or any sacrifice. He 
went straight to the Lough Swilly Hotel, 
and asked to see Nora Mahoney. Brownlow 
guessed that Nora would be alone. She was 
much better, and able to be in Miss Ellerslee’s 
private sitting-room. Into this apartment 
Brownlow was shown, not without looks of 
wonder on the part of the hotel attendants, 
who knew him well as the son of one of the 
richest men in the county. 

Brownlow went straight up to Nora, who 
was standing in a childish and desponding 
attitude at one of the windows. 

“See here, Nora. I—yes, Iam glad you 
are better. I want you to tell me all you 
know about Arundel.” 

“Oh, Mr. Brownlow, sir!” said Nora, clasp- 
ing her hands in a pathetic and supplicating 
manner. “I believe—yes, I do believe that 
the jentlman is well; but, oh, don’t ask me 
where he is, for I dare—yes, I dare not tell 
you!” 

“Look here, Nora,” said Brownlow ; “ it’s 
no question of you or me daring; it’s just 
simply a matter of life or death. I suppose 
you fear danger to your life when you say 
you won't tell. Now, the question is simply 
this, whose life is most valuable, yours, mine, 
or Miss Ellen O’Donnell’s ?” 

“Oh, Miss Eileen’s, far and away! 





CONSEQUENCES: A PARABLE. 





“Your Miss Eileen is very ill, and only | possible that you may find the good man 
Arundel can save her life, so he must be| whom you seek in this way. You must 
brought back. Tell me where he is.” cross over to the other side of Lough Swilly, 

“ But I did not know that Miss Eileen was | and you must get as best you can to a place 
ill,” said Nora. “Oh, why did they kape it! called Dunfanaghy. When you get there go 
from me !” | right out to Horn Head, and then you'll be 

“ Well, you know it now—you know the | under, perhaps, the biggest cliffs in Ireland. 
only way tosave her. Tell meat once where Far out in the distance, about a mile away 
Arundel is.” from there, there’s what you might call a 

“ Are you going to fetch him, then, sir?” _ little speck in the middle of the water. That 

“Yes, of course. I can at least do that.” | speck is a tiny island, and to land on it they 

* But, oh, sir! you must do it very sacrate, | say is awful. There’s but one creek safe, 
or youll be caught and brought back, or| and only a few, a very few, know it. Him 
may be put away as he was put away. Oh,| whom you seek may be there. I can tell 
sir, pray be careful !” | you nothing more.” 

“Good gracious, girl! do you suppose I} ‘That is enough,” said Brownlow. “If 
mind a little bit of danger? I'll manage it, | Arundel is on this island I will find him, and 
and I'll do it secretly; only for Heaven's | bring him back; but surely he has been 
sake do speak !” | found and rescued by some ship long before 

“Well, sir, you has put it to me so that I | now.” 
must speak, and if you can be brave socan| ‘No, sir, it isn’t likely—it isn’t at all 
Nora; but remember I only guesses, and [| likely. No ships dare come near the wild 
don’t quite know. They spoke all quite | coast off Horn Head, and a body might live 
freely before me until they found out that I} and die there without anyone being the 
had warned Miss Eileen. I can tell you what | wiser.” 

I heard then, sir; but the Red Glen men, Brownlow did not ask another question ; 
they're that cute they may change their | he left the room, scarcely thanking the Irish 
minds all in a minute. Well, sir, it’s just | girl for the information. 
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HE baby held it in his hand, But in old age it came to pass 
An acorn green and small, He trod his native shore, 
He toyed with it, he tossed it high, Yet did not know the pleasant fields 
And then he let it fall! Where he had played before. 


| 


He sought for it, and sorely wept, Beneath a spreading oak he sat, 
Nor did his mother know A wearied man and old, 
(Though sweet she kissed & clasped her boy) ' And said, ‘‘I feel a strange content 


} 


What loss had grieved him so. My inmost heart enfold. 


| 


Then he was borne to other lands, * As if some sweet old secret wish 


And there he grew to man, Was secretly fulfilled, 
And wrought his best, and did his most, As if I traced the plan of life 


And lived as heroes can. | Which God Himself has willed : 


“OQ bonnie tree, which shelters me, 
Where summer sunbeams glow, 
I’ve surely seen thee in my dreams !— 
Why do I love thee so?” 
ISABELLA FYVIE MAYO. 






















AUTUMN IN THE WOODS. 


A Lap Sermon. 






By THEODORE WOOD. ~ 


Sea #8 


O® all the outdoor pleasures of a natu-| and beautiful world, full of pleasures and 

ralist, there is none to rival the charm | delights and strange possibilities. The wood, 
of a walk through an English wood. Be/|the air, even the sunshine, seem personal 
the season what it may, the weather what | possessions, shared, it is true, by beings 
it will, there is always something to notice | many and various, but by none whose pre- 
and to wonder at; something of interest; | sence can for a moment destroy the sense of 
something new. We passed over the same | perfect and pleasant loneliness. We are 
ground only yesterday, perhaps; and yet | surrounded with active and busy life, with 
it is not quite as it was yesterday. A bud | myriads of moving, breathing creatures ; the 
here and there has become a blossom; a|air is filled with the buzz of many wings ; 
blossom has expanded into a flower. On| scarcely a square inch of the ground be- 
yonder bough sits a bird which hitherto has | neath our feet but has its tenant. Yet, 
been a stranger to us ; it issomething to have | among all this hurrying, labouring life, in 
seen it at last. A butterfly flits gaily past | the midst of this eager, restless throng of 
on painted wing; there were no butterflies | beasts and birds and insects, we are alone. 
yesterday. And to-morrow it will all be | Alone with nature ; and to the true naturalist, 
different again. ito be alone with nature is to be alone with 

Greatest pleasure of all is the sense of | nature’s God. 
solitude. One lives for the time inaworld| Truly the scene is one to be remembered 
peopled only by a single inhabitant; not the | as it lies before us this glorious autumn 
ordinary working-day world at all, but a new | morning, when merely to live and to breathe 





























is a pleasure in itself. The air is almost 
intoxicating in its sparkling freshness, the 
sunshine is sunshine in its highest perfection, 
neither too hot nor too dazzling, but warm, 
cheering, and invigorating in the utmost 
degree. The sky is a field of azure, the 
ground a sheet of green; the former unbroken 
by spot of cloud, the latter relieved only by 
the many-hued trunks of the grand old 
forest trees, which stand before us like so 
many historians of the past, so many pro- 
phets of the future. And midway between 
earth and heaven comes that marvellous 
mass of mingled tints which only the autumn 
leaves can ever afford us. Tints too nume- 
rous to mention, or even to reckon up. 
Tints which no painter can hope to transfer 
to canvas, tints of which no poet can justly 
sing. Greens and yellows and reds and 
browns in infinite variety and wonderful 
comminglement, contrasting and yet _har- 
monizing, visible music of strange and yet 
pleasing discords, altering and affording 
new effects with every step that we take. 
A lavish display of nature’s choicest art. 
The contents of her colour-box lie before us, 
applied with no sparing hand; and the result 
is a panorama of unspeakable beauty, which 
may perhaps be equalled, but which cannot 
be surpassed. 

And equalled only with a difference, for, 
whether in great things or in small, nature 
never deigns to repeat herself. Stand we 
upon the brink of Niagara, mount we to the 
summit of Mont Blanc, in either case we 
gaze upon a prospect unique in the pageantry 
of the world. But this homely English 
scene, a mere combination of trees and sun- 
shine and sky, is also without a fellow. 


AUTUMN IN THE WOODS. 


1 
| 


| essence which 


Travel whither we will, we cannot find its | 


exact counterpart—scenes equal in beauty, 
scenes similar in many respects, but no scene 
the same. 

In it is a certain sadness, it is true ; per- 
haps that adds to its charm. One can 
scarcely feel unmingled pleasure when gazing 
upon the sunset of the year. Even the most 
thoughtless of us all cannot but be reminded 
of the annual sleep which is already throw- 
ing its mysterious influence over the world 
before us, and the signs of whose near ap- 
proach are so unmistakably evident upon 
every side. Strange it is that nature’s most 


beautiful period is that, not of youth, but of 
age, when decay lays its ruthless hand upon 
the fruits of a twelvemonth’s labour, destroy- 
ing by the self-same agencies which brought 
into being, and returning to earth that which 
Heat and 


from earth had first proceeded. 
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| moisture drew from the soil each leaf upon 
| the trees around us. 
| have brought them to perfection. 


Heat and moisture 
Heat and 
moisture are bringing them to decay. 

To decay, to dissolution, and yet not to 
complete and absolute death. These withered 
leaves which 
we call dead, 
and which 
rustle be- 
neath our feet 
as we walk 
along, are 
dead only in 
a limited and 
imperfect 
sense; there 
is something 
in them still 
besides the 
mere  parti- 
cles of which 
they are com- 
posed. Their 
own  indivi- 
dual life has 
gone for ever, 
but they yet 
possess that 
inherent 


renders them 
fit nutriment 
for future 
life, which 
can only be 
dissociated 
from them by 
instantaneous 
transference 
to other 
forms of 
matter, and 
which is set 
free by the 
decomposi- 
tion of its 
temporary 
abode merely 
to seek and 
find another 
home else- 
where. Thus 
it is that life 
on the earth, 
life actualand 
potential, is 
ever an in- 
creasing 





Butterflies. 
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quantity ; vegetable life first, drawn from the 
mineral world, animal life afterwards, drawn 
from the vegetable. And whether there be in 
the mineral kingdom itself 
a lower form‘of life still, 
hidden from our percep- 
tions, but yet very real 
and operative, is a ques- 
tion which the boldest of 
us may well hesitate to 
answer. 

Intermingled with the 
signs and warnings of 
approaching winter are 
those which tell us that 
spring will surely follow ; 
in the old age of one 
year are evident the first 
few germs of the youth 
of another. In very truth 
is the new year born 
while the old is yet alive ; 
the bier of one is not 
the cradle of its succes- 
sor. Are not seeds at 
every breath being car- 
ried to their ‘resting places, to germinate 


before the plants which produced them have | 
passed away ? Are not the trees, while | 
throwing off their worn and effete garniture, | 


already arranging the spots from which new 
foliage shall presently spring? Are not the 
insects around us occupied with the all-im- 
portant duties of providing for a future 
generation ? The summer is spent, and 
nature is gradually settling herself to sleep, 


preparing for that period of inactivity which | 


is as the darkness of 
night interposed be- 
tween two days of 
labour. Yet is she 
working busily withal, 
working as only na- 
ture can work, stea- 
dily, ceaselessly every- 
where ; toiling to the 
last. 

But tokens of what 
is almost upon us are 
only too numerous 
and evident. The 
berries are black upon 
the brambles, the 
ferns are drooping 
and withered. The 
cuckoo is gone; the 
nightingale is gone; 
the wryneck is gone. 
The note of the chiff- 








| chaff is still to be heard, but even the chiff- 
| chaff is going. The very butterflies which 
| throng in such numbers to yonder ivy-covered 








Chrysalids. 


stump, although creatures of summer, are 
nevertheless harbingers of winter, for there 
is not one of them which, if it survive, will 
not shortly pass into that strange torpor, a 
little more than sleep, a little less than death, 
to which we give the inefficient title of 
“hibernation.” Now is the pleasure-time of 
their maturity. Like a young man before 
settling down to a life of steady labour, 
they spend these last few weeks of warmth 
and sunshine as votaries of pleasure, flitting 
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to and fro from one honey-laden blossom 
to another, and deferring all thought of 
their last great duty until their coming 
winter-sleep is at an end. Then will pleasure 
for them be past andover. Every thought, 
every energy, will be concentred on the 
one great task of providing for their future | 
offspring—nature’s life-insurance—and, that 
task accomplished, they will pass away and 
be no more seen. 

What glorious creatures they are! See | 
that Scarlet Admiral resting on the cluster | 
of blossoms before us; can we imagine a 
more magnificent contrast than that bar of | 
brightest red dividing the glossy black ? And | 


look at the lower surface as it lays its wings | 


together over its back; does not that won- | 
derful potpourri of hues remind one of the 
tints of the autumn leaves ? 
How many shades are repre- 
sented in that one square inch 
of surface? or, rather, where 
does one tint end and another 
begin ? In truth these wings 
of the Scarlet Admiral afford us 
one of the finest examples of 
nature’s unapproachable art. 

Our admiral is not alone ; the 
fragrance of those scented blos- 
soms has attracted visitors in 
myriads. There are Tortoise- 
shells, and Peacocks, and Painted 
Ladies, all bedight with brilliant 
hues, as their very names imply. 
There are bees, and flies, and 
earwigs, and spiders; ichneu- 
mons, with long scorpion-like 
bodies ; beetles two or three ; 
many wasps; and there a mighty 
hornet. One and all busily 
engaged in sucking out the sweet 
juices, jostling and fighting with one another 
for place, careless of danger in their eager 
desire for nectar at all costs and risks. 
Moralists speak as though jealousy and 
greed and covetousness were purely human 
vices ; let them look on such a scene as this 
and learn their mistake. 

And after dark it will be the same, except 
that the character of the revellers will have 
changed. There will be moths instead of 
butterflies, different ichneumons, different 
beetles, different flies. Perchance a belated 
bee or so, first unwilling and now un- 
able to leave the all too-attractive banquet ; 
woodlice ; spiders in greater abundance 
than before; and here and there a centi- 
pede. 

I know no scene which in variety and 
XV—5] 
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interest can compare with that afforded by a 
mass of ivy-blossom after the shades of night 
have fallen. One passes along, bearing a 
lighted lantern, and there sees such a con- 
gregation of varied life as cannot be found 
elsewhere. Moths here, there, and every- 
where, resting with extended trunks upon 
the flowers, flying around the lantern, buzz- 
ing in one’s ears; their eyes glowing like 


| fiery jewels in the darkness, red, green, 


orange, blue, all the colours of the rainbow. 
Not a blossom but has its tenant ; perhaps 
two; perhaps three. And every now and 
again the eye lights upon one of those 
glorious Xanthias, which, be they ever so 
familiar, almost take away one’s breath with 
their wondrous beauty as they rest among 
their soberly-coloured relations. 


Squirrel. 


But here in the sunlight the ivy has its 
rivals ; that tract of blossoming heather can 
boast of nearly as many visitors. There are 
butterflies in twos or threes, moths in tens 
(daylight though it be), beetles in scores, 
and flies in hundreds. Long-legged spiders 
intent upon the chase, bees in any number 
one likes to name, evil-smelling bugs, and a 
dragon-fly flashing to and fro on tireless and 
unequalled wing. 

The very tyrant of the insect world is this 
dragon-fly. Never to be avoided, never to 
be overcome; merciless and insatiable, ever 
on the watch for prey. In its early life the 
tiger of the water; in its maturity the tiger 
of the air. Swifter than the swallow, fiercer 
than the eagle, more ravenous than the vul- 
ture; never resting and yet never fatigued ; 
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Dragon-fly. 


a kind of incarnation of speed and activity 
and remorseless tyranny. 

Such physical qualities as insects possess 
they possess in a far greater degree than 
other animals. We talk of the might of the 
elephant ; it is nothing to the strength of the 
dor-beetle. We marvel at the swiftness of 
the martin; it is nothing to the speed of a 
hawk-moth. We are amazed at the bound 
of the antelope ; but it is nothing to the leap 
of the flea. Magnify insects to the dimen- 
sions of the higher animals, increase their 
bodily powers in a like degree, and we 
should have a race of monsters with which 
even man himself would be unable to cope. 











See, our dragon-fly has cap- 
tured a luckless moth, and is 
draining its body of its juices. A 
few seconds more and he is in 
search of another victim, his ap- 
petite whetted, not appeased, by 
his recent meal. A quick dash, 
and a fly shares the fate of the 
moth; and a second follows; and 
a third succeéds.the second. A 
type of that which is ever pro- 
ceeding around us. The weak 
falls to the powerful, the small to 
the great, and nature, loving and 
tender in so much, is yet merciless 
in this, that might with her is right, 
and the battle is ever to the strong. 
Throughout the animal kingdom 
life perishes that life may be maintained ; and 
such an existence as that of the dragon-fly 
can continue only at the expense of deaths 
in hundreds and thousands. 

Strange contrast is that little red and 
green caterpillar which is resting upon a 
twig of heather, its vivid colouring so 
exactly similar to that of its food-plant 
that, but for a slight movement, we should 
never have detected it. Weak, feeble, and 
slow, it can neither fight with its enemies 
nor fly from them. It wars upon none, it 
is warred upon by numbers. And yet it 
has neither weapons, nor strength, nor speed 
of foot ; only its variegated skin of red and 

green and brown. 

As pretty a little creature as we can 
wish to find; glorious in gay caparison, 
yet harmonizing so exactly with its sur- 
roundings that the keenest eye would 
pass it by unnoticed. For whose de- 
light are its exquisite tints provided ? 
Not for ours, for we do not see one 
caterpillar in ten thousand. For its 
own ? Impossible! by its very structure 
must it be unconscious of its own exceed- 
ing beauty. For whose then? We can- 
not tell. More likely than not that no 
eye is charmed by the delicacy of its 
marking, no admiration excited by its 
perfection of hue. Has any creature 
but ourselves a sense of beauty? Can 
a dog appreciate the glories of a sunset ? 
Can a fox admire the tracery of leaves 
against the unclouded sky? Beauty is 
not in the thing gazed upon, but in the 
eyes of the beholder ; or, rather, in the 
mystery of mind which causes those eyes 
to see. To look upon one object gives 

us pleasure—we know not why—and 
wecall it beautiful. To look upon another 
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does not—and we call! 
it ugly. And beauty 
to one is not beauty 
to another ; there are 
minds so constituted 
that to them the jin- 
gle of a waltz refrain 
is preferable to the 
unapproachable ma- 
jesty of the Messiah. 
And, as we descend 
in the scale, the sense 
of beauty descends 
also; in the savage it 
is almost wanting. 
Far more reasonable 
toholdthatallnatura! 
objects are in them- 
selves equally beau- 
tiful; that some, for 
reasons unknown, 
please us more than 
others, and that the 
little caterpillar be- 
foreus isone of these. 

There is a scramble and a scamper, and 
a squirrel passes us by within half-a-dozen 
yards, alarmed by no movement of ours, and 
sc failing to detect our presence. Quite a 
young animal, but just entering upon the 
responsibilities of independent existence, see- 
ing for the first time the fruits ripen and the 





Beetles. 





‘leaves fall, and yet busily engaged in laying 
up its stores against the winter. How 
unaccountable is this most marvellous of 
instincts! An animal, knowing nothing of 
winter, ignorant of the long, fitful slum- 
ber which is soon to overtake it, taught by 
no previous experience that food will pre- 
sently fail, and yet impelled to gather to- 
gether stores upon which to subsist during 
the season of frost and snow. It cannot tell 
why it hides them away, it does not know 
that summer will soon be past; and yet it 
cannot help working on. Merely an instinct, 
nothing more ; and yet a puzzle as much to 
our wisest men as to the veriest ignoramus 
among us all. 

Quite a young animal : is not that evident 
from the gambols with which it relieves the 
monotony of its task? Here is no squirrel 
of mature experience, doing only what it has 
often done before, and working steadily as 
one who knows that there is a given end to 
be achieved within a given time; but a frisk- 
ing, frolicsome creature, acquainted as yet 
only with the brighter side of life, and mak- 
ing a pastime of the very labour which, it 
knows not why, it is compelled to undertake. 
A whisk of the tail, and the pretty little thing 
is away on a mad race, down one tree, up 
another, along an out-spreading branch. A 
fearless leap, and it has passed to an adjoining 
bough, over which it scurries in the same 
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wild, helter-skelter fashion. Suddenly it 
stops, demure and sedate; looks around it, 
rather from instinct than from any sense of 
possible danger ; picks up a nut, perhaps, and 
gravely examines it. Then off and away 
again like a sportive kitten, its bushy tail 
raised high in air, its black eyes gleaming 
amid its ruddy fur; and so it passes the 
merry hours away. 

The wood is literally teeming with life. 
Walking, we see much ; standing still, we see 
more. It is as though, armed with the 
magic fern-seed, we had rendered ourselves 
invisible, so closely do the different animals 
approach without detecting our presence. 
We feel like actors in a fairy-tale, one of 
those in which the hero, himself unobserved, 
is initiated into the secrets of the inmates of 
the forest. A lizard is resting within a yard 
of our feet; a bird is chirping merrily away 
almost within reach of our hand. We do not 
move, and they do not see us. A motionless 
enemy is to them no enemy at all ; all that 
they watch for, all that they dread, is un- 
familiar and unexpected movement. And so 
long as we remain silent, so long as we betray 
ourselves by no change of attitude or position, 
we may watch them freely, ourselves unseen, 
and drink in the deep delight afforded by 
such a view of nature and nature’s creatures, 
untrammelled by the known presence of 
feared and detested man. 

This is the lesson which the naturalist 
must learn; to keep perfect and absolute 
silence, perfect and absolute stillness. Sitting 
upon that tree-trunk before us is a wood- 
pecker, most wary and timid of birds; were 
we to lift but a finger, he would vanish and 
be seen no more. A rabbit is sitting com- 
posedly at the foot of a small hillock scarcely 
twenty feet away ; to move but a hand would 
send him in terrified haste to his burrow. 
But so long as we remain still and silent 
they will fail to notice us, and we may 
watch—that which so few ever see—the 
true habits and doings of the creatures of 
the wood. 

Here also might the botanist find occu- 
pation for hours. The ground is carpeted 
with curious plants. Strange mosses, like 
tracts of forest-trees seen through a diminish- 
ing-glass. Grasses; ferns (now, alas! ex- 
changing their vivid green for that ominous 
yellow-brown) ; the towering stems of the 
golden-rod ; the creeping sprays of the ger- 
mander speedwell. Masses of the delicate 
wood-sorrel, now, alas! bereft of its lilac 
blossoms ; clusters of the pretty little spurge, 
with its odd, flower-like leaves, and odder, 





| leaf-like flowers ; and hundreds of others 
whose names we are not scientific enough to 
know. For plants—dare we confess it ?— 
possess for us an interest secondary and far 
inferior to that which we feel in animals. 
We can admire, and admire deeply, the sheets 
of azure or flaming red with which nature 
sometimes favours us in the vegetable world. 
We can appreciate the beauty of a daisy- 
studded meadow, or the gold of the buttercup 
pastures; but the true botanical spirit is 
wanting. 

And we often wonder, in our moments of 
scepticism, whether the botanist ever does or 
ever can experience pleasures equal to those 
which fall to the lot of the zoologist. He 
may admire his plants, may take delight in 
searching them out, in examining their 
structure, in learning their analogies; but 
there his task must end. They have no 
ways and habits to interest him; there is 
nothing in them which he can lie and watch ; 
they lack the life, the active, eager spirit 
which is the all-pervading essence of the 
higher kingdom ; and they cannot be to him 
what animals are to one who takes them as 
his study. 

The bird feeding its young: can the vege- 
table world offer us a spectacle to equal that ? 
The squirrel gambolling among the branches: 
has the plant-lover anything to show us 
which can for a moment endure the ordeal of 
comparison? ‘To search for plants is to us— 
prejudiced, perhaps—something like working 
one’s way through a natural-history museum, 
where the stuffed skins of beasts, and birds, 
and fishes surround one upon every side— 
motionless, unintelligent objects. Around us 
as we write are the plants—motionless, un- 
intelligent too. Ina state of nature, perhaps, 
whereas the skins are not; I grant it. But 
at best an inferior nature, bearing with it an 
inferior interest. 

Systematists may see little to choose be- 
tween a plant and an animal; each has its 
place in the natural scale, each its affinities 
with allied species. But systematists are 
naturalists only in a limited degree. They 
look to results rather than to causes, to struc- 
ture rather than to habits ; their science is 
the science of labels and measurements. And 
they do not, they cannot know the true de- 
lights which the study of natural history has 
to offer, the deep and nameless pleasure 
which must forever remain a mystery to all 
who do not follow nature into her remotest 
haunts, and there wring from her the many 
secrets which, unasked and uncompelled, she 
will never deign to reveal. 


























A CENTURY OF BIBLE DISTRIBUTION. 


By G. HOLDEN PIKE. 


T is a remarkable fact, that the nineteenth 
century, the era in which science and 

art have progressed to a degree never before 
known in the history of mankind, has also 
been in a most striking sense the century of 
Bible distribution. Of course, in all periods 
which have been in any way characterized 


by more than the average manifestations of | 


spiritual life, a desire to diffuse the Scrip- 
tures has shown itself; and it would be 
easy to show, that even in the darkest times 


such circulation of the Word has always | 


been followed by the most grateful results. 
Medizval monks who perseveringly toiled at 
the arduous but congenial task of copying 
and illuminating the inspired pages certainly 
did not toil in vain; and we cannot but 
think that many of their number were more 


monly supposed. Then, when at length the 


invention of printing brought with it a pro- | 


mise of a more general diffusion of know- 
ledge, the first book sent forth by Gutenberg’s 
press was the Latin Bible, a copy of which 
would now be one of the most priceless 
treasures that a keen-scented bibliophile 
could secure. When, a century later, the 
awakening of the Reformation was visible in 
the European nations, the Bible still led the 
way, and the assumptions of priestcraft were 
challenged by the sacred pages being read 
as they had never been read before. 
perly speaking, the succeeding times, the 
seventeenth century, was the golden age of 
Puritanism, and Puritans were, more than 
anything else, readers of the Bible. John 
Eliot, “the Apostle to the Indians,” who 
translated the Scriptures into the language 
of the American natives, well represented 
the philanthropic side of the Puritan cha- 
racter ; and when his presses produced the 
first Bible ever printed on American soil, 
the keen interest excited in England still 
seems almost to show that the era of missions 
might have been ante-dated by at least a cen- 
tury if it had not been rolled back by a tide 


of profligacy at the Restoration. We regard 
the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel 
in New England, incorporated by an ordi- 
nance of the Long Parliament, not only as 
having been originally an essentially Puritan 
association, but as the first Bible Society 
founded in England. 

Certain societies which had for their 
object the circulation of the Bible, as well 
as other books, were established at suc- 
cessive dates; but what they were able 
to accomplish represented only an insigni- 
ficant total in comparison with the require- 
ments of the world. The only association 
which a century ago was competent to sup- 
ply Bibles on a large scale was the Society 
for the Promotion of Christian Knowledge, 


and the tardiness of that body to supply the 
spiritually enlightened than has been com- | 


urgent demand appears to have led indirectly 


_to the formation of the British and Foreign 


Pro- | 





Bible Society, which was founded at the 
London Tavern, Bishopsgate Street, March 
7th, 1804. The catholic basis on which 
this institution is founded renders it one of 
the grandest of missionary agencies ; and we 
read with wonder those manifestoes of ex- 
clusive bigotry in which, at the outset, cer- 
tain persons explained why they were unable 
to join fraternal hands with those whose one 
aim was the spiritual enlightenment of the 
world. Thus, to give only a single example, 
one zealous Churchman, in answer to Lord 
Teignmouth’s invitation to join the new and 
truly Scriptural evangelical alliance, asked, 
“Do you not, my lord, at least lead the 
clergy into temptation, a thing against which 
they daily pray? And is it not presump- 
tuous to trust themselves in the company of 
so many agreeable gentlemen, who, if they 
be honest, must infallibly endeavour to 
seduce them from their first faith ?” (Gent. 
Mag. \xxv., p. 838). It was perfectly useless 
to endeavour to answer such casuistry as 
this ; the only thing to be done was to live 
it down, and this has been most effectively 
accomplished 
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If merely as observers of political and 
social phenomena, it is interesting to look 
back on that older England in which our 
predecessors lived when the new era of mis- 
sions and of Bible distribution set in. We 
say older England, because the shades of old- 
time manners and customs and the influence 
of long-established ideas had not yet passed 
away, to give place to the dawn of that day 
of progress in which our own happier lot 
has been cast. The illness of the king, 
the threatened invasion by Napoleon, were 
things which may have chiefly engrossed 
public attention ; but when thoughts of war 
and of conquest occupied the first place in 
the people’s mind, things pertaining to reli- 
gion and education receded to the back- 
ground. In the main, things were as they 
had been for generations preceding, and 
many of our more commonplace conveni- 
ences were then regarded as experiments. 
Little was known about the power of steam, 
or of the transformation in the lighting of 
great cities which would be effected by gas. 
The most serious characteristic of the times, 
however, was seen in the prolonged and 
disastrous wars which checked commerce, 
kept back the progress of the people, and 
entailed wide-spread suffering on all classes. 
The outlook was one to inspire the darkest 
forebodings; but the distributors of the 
Bible commenced their work in unwavering 
confidence, because they knew that they 
were giving that which would be for the 
healing of the nations. 

It is well known that it was the extreme 
scarcity of the Scriptures in Wales that led 
to the formation of the British and Foreign 
Bible Society; but, in point of fact, the 
dearth in the Principality was not greater 
than it was in other parts of the United 
Kingdom. A century ago it was difficult to 
obtam Welsh Bibles even for money, the 
Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge 
being then the only depét in London where 
they were to be obtained, and even at 5s. 6d. 
a copy it was not always possible to get a 
full supply. As this was the case, and as 
the committee did not betray any anxiety 
to be sufficiently enterprising to provide a 
more ample supply, that society was founded 
which from that day to this has devoted its 
energies exclusively to the universal diffu- 
sion of the Word of Life, not in Wales alone 
but throughout the entire world. 

The wonderful influence which the Bible 
has had in Wales is freely admitted by all 
competent Christian people who have given 
the subject any attention. The general 








| progress which has been made, in spite of 
many anomalies and hindrances, is directly, 
|as well as indirectly, traced to this cause ; 
so also is the patience of the people, while 
seeking the redress of abuses, as contrasted 
| with the more turbulent temperament of the 
Irish. This isthe more remarkable, because 
there were times preceding those of the Re- 
| formation, when, as authorities such as Mr. 
Richard and Dr. Rees show, Wales was 
even more Romish than England herself. 
| For each hundred martyrs burned in England 
| in the days of Queen Mary, there was only 
| one in Wales, and even these—three in all— 
| are thought to have been English natives. 
Then, as Mr. Richard tells us, “ In the pre- 
amble of an Act of Parliament passed in 
1563, in the reign of Queen Elizabeth, order- 
ing the translation of the Bible into the 
Welsh language, it is stated that ‘ Her 
Majesty’s most loving and obedient subjects 
inhabiting within her Majesty’s dominion 
and country of Wales, being no small part 
of this realm, are utterly destitute of God’s 
Holy Word, and do remain in the like, or 
rather more, darkness and ignorance than 
they were in time of papistry.’” For gene- 
rations after this the country was greatly 
neglected ; but the Scriptures were naturally 
the principal concomitant of the eighteenth 
century revival, and one of the most grateful 
revolutions ever recorded in history followed 
their general circulation in the Principality. 
The Bible brought a host of blessings in its 
train, the characteristics of which will be 
familiar to all who know what the Princi- 
pality is to-day. On the shelf of the cot- 
tager we may notice, as a rule, the Bible 
and a favourite magazine. The works of 
many of our best-known commentators have 
also been translated into the native language. 
The revival of the Eisteddfodau is alone 
evidence of the intellectual progress of the 
people. Thenas Mr. Richard remarks, “ By 
far the greater part of the issues of the 
Welsh press are taken by the working 
classes.” The number of commentaries and 
other books of a religious kind, issued by 
enterprising firms in Welsh, appears to be 
ery great. It must be remembered, how- 
ever, that in great measure these results come 
of an unstinted supply of Bibles. A cen- 
tury ago the consignments were so limited 
that the copies were counted by tens or by 
hundreds ; but in the course of about eighty 
years the British and Foreign Bible Society 
alone sent into the country between two and 
three million copies either of the complete 
Scriptures or of portions. 
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Things sienilar to what happened in Wales 
also happened in Scotland and in parts of 
England. Until the opening years of this 
century the scarcity of Bibles in the High- 
lands and islands of Scotland represented 
something like an actual famine as regarded | t 
the Gaelic-speaking people, who were then 
seventy-five per cent. of the entire popula- 
tion. It has even been said that there is no 
part of the empire which has been so recently 
supplied with Bibles as the far north; but 
nowhere has the Book been more heartily 
welcomed, to produce the inevitable grateful 
results. Eighty years ago Ireland was in a 
similar plight; for while the Protestants 
were so ill supplied that not more than one 
family in three could claim to possess a 
Bible, the Romish section were practically 
without any copies at all ; and this ignorance, 
which in large measure still prevails, is a 
fruitful cause of crime and disaffection. In 
England itself, moreover, until a compara- 
tively recent date, the common people were 
found purchasing from the agents of the 
British and Foreign Bible Society copies of 


the Book which was virtually to them a new | 


revelation. 


Soon after the accession of the present | 


queen, or in 1839, some particular inquiries 


were instituted by some philanthropic per- | 


sons respecting Bible destitution in London ; 
and the facts which were brought to light 
were certainly calculated to disturb the equa- 
nimity of those who were disposed to plume 
themselves on the adv aie | condition of 


England as a Christian country. The popu- | 


lation of the great city was then about two 
millions, and over 121,000 houses, containing 
more than a third of the people, were visited, 


the result being that between thirty and | 


forty thousand families, or 175,000 indi- 
viduals, possessed no part of the Word of 
God. Thousands of families were discovered 
who had never known what it was to have a 
Bible in their possession; but others re- 
tained traditions of having once inherited | 
such a boon, which went back forty, fifty, or 
even sev enty years. Under such cireum- 
stances, it was not surprising to find that the | 
ignorance which prevailed in regard to the | 
nature of the Scriptures was very great. 
Persons bordering on old age did not know | 
what was meant by the New Testament, 
never having seen a copy in their lives. The 
ignorance of others prevented their distin- 
guishing between a Bible and a tract. Pro- 
bably the indifference with which the supply 

was received was not so great as might have 
been supposed ; 





the most incredible phe- | 


nomena were associ 7 Ww vith es deus mani- 
fested by Romanists when the book was 
offered them—their fe: ww hi ° ing been lest, in 
receiving the book, they should commit an 
unpardonable sin ag ainst their religion and 

the priests. A grateful set-off against this 
deadly superstition was scen in the extreme 

fervour with which others accepted what was 
offered them. Aged people, with tears in 
their eyes, heaped blessings on the heads of 
those who had visited in their need. Accus- 
tomed as we are to the widest possible dif- 
fusion of the Scriptures now that the New 
Testament may be had for a penny, and the 
entire Bible for sixpence, we may find it 
| hard to realise that such scarcity as this ever 
existed in the Victorian era, or only forty- 
seven years ago. What vast progress has 
been made since that day is known to all; 
and what must never be forgotten is the grand 
fact that the most wonderful fifty years 
| of growth the world has ever seen has also 
been the period in which the Scriptures have 
been distributed to an extent altogether un- 
| paralleled in any other age. 

An extension of Bible knowledge and our 
national progress have thus kept pace to- 
gether ; and although want of space may 
preclude any attempt to show what con- 
nection there is between the two things, 
| we cannot fail to be struck with the de- 
' pressed condition of those countries where 
Romanism or Mahometanism is still domi- 
nant and the Bible is kept in the back- 
ground. 

The case of Italy at the present time will 
| illustrate our meaning. Since the country 
has been united under one crown, through 
| the temporal power having been taken from 
the Papacy, the general outlook, it is gene- 
rally supposed, has greatly improved; but 
while the Government is more bent on build- 
ing war-ships, and on having an army and 
“a policy ” than in promoting the social well- 
being of the people, the Italian peasantry 
are in the most extreme state of wretched- 
ness. A resident in the country lately de- 
| scribed the lower classes of Lombardy as 
having “no proper food, no fuel, insufficient 
covering, and houses which, in many cases, 
!are more like the lair of some wild animal 
| than a proper habitation for human beings.” 
'P ellagra, the disease engendered by bad and 
insufficient food, is claiming its tens of thou- 
sands of victims in some districts, and is 
really more to be dreaded than an epidemic 
of cholera, because it is more permanent. 
Naturally the Italian peasant is a sober and 
tolerably contented subject, and in this 
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respect presents a contrast to many others. | yet learned to place anything better in its 


“Nothing but hunger will rouse him to 
rebellion,” says M. Emile de Laveleye. “The 
local agrarian tumults, so common in Italy, 
have never any other cause.” It is also 
said: “ An English lord who disembarked in 
Italy went through the country about Rome, 
and suddenly re-embarked. He was asked, 
‘Why do you leave this beautiful country ?’ 
He answered, ‘I can no longer bear to see 
the unhappiness of the Roman peasants ; 
their misery breaks my heart; they have 
lost even the human face.’” 

While all this misery prevails, the priests 
are not exactly apathetic, for they preach as 
energetically as of old their crusade against 
the Bible, and invite such of their flocks as 
may happen to have copies to bring them 
forward to be burned. The inevitable con- 
sequences are everywhere seen, and extend 
to all classes. If the Bible is proscribed as 
a dangerous book, unbelief will become ram- 
pant and the fruits of infidelity will become 
a growing perplexity tothe authorities. Ra- 
tionalists and materialists of the most ex- 
treme type are appointed to the professor- 
ships in the seventeen universities of the 
country ; and the people are thus no better 
and no worse than their rulers. The popular 
literature is infidel, and in town and country 
alike the corrupt press is spreading its poison, 
until those who do not altogether reject 
religion take refuge in superstition. The 
new saints who are being proclaimed, the 
revived trade in relics, the encouragement 
given in high places to various kinds of im- 
postures, are all in their way characteristic 
of a country from which the Bible has been 
withheld. 

The case of France is hardly more re- 
assuring than that of Italy, with the excep- 
tion that the peasantry are not in such a 
doleful plight. In spite of the indefatigable 
efforts of our British and Foreign Bible | 
Society the tendency is towards a decline in | 
sales of the Scriptures, and of course, as is | 
the case elsewhere, the void is being filled 
up by infidelity and superstition. But while 
he confesses that the nation is void of any 
Christian aspirations, M. Monod, the chief 
Bible agent in the country, thinks that the 
atheistical contempt for religion which seems 
to prevail comes rather from the political 
coteries of the towns than from the masses 
of the people. Be that as it may, France, 
like Italy, is suffering from long-continued | 
Bible famine, and the people, who are too | 
enlightened to accept the version of Chris- | 
tianity as presented by Romanism, have not ' 





place. 

If possible, the lot of the Bible distributor 
in Belgium is even more disheartening, for 
he is exposed to the bitter hatred of the oppo- 
site camps—the priests and the populace— 
“the one party hating the work because it was 
not founded upon Church authority, the other 
party hating it because it believes in God.” As 
readers of the daily journals who have followed 
the course of the recent strikes are aware, the 
Belgian workmen have idiosyncrasies of their 
own, such as are not calculated to raise them 
in the estimation of intelligent observers. 
Referring to the manager of a machinery 
manufactory near Turin, M. Laveleye says 
in one place, “the Belgian workmen whom 
he sent for killed themselves with drink ;” 
and perhaps this represents their master 
failing next to their almost savage infidelity. 
In the main the people are iron-bound in the 
chains of fanaticism of opposite kinds—that 
which is engendered by the extreme sacer- 
dotalism of the priests, and that which comes 
of atheistical Liberalism. 

We have not space to go through the 
countries of Europe; but what we desire 
chiefly to draw attention to is the remarkable 
fact, that the work of Bible circulation has 
its encouraging features in all those nations 
which are not associated with Mahometanism 
in the East, or Romanism in the West. In 
Protestant Germany, in the smaller northern 
countries, and in the great empire of Russia, 
the work goes bravely forward, and promises 
to confer the greatest possible benefit on the 
people generally. Russia is, of course, the 
hereditary opponent of Islam; and in con- 
nection with this fact it is remarkable that 
Alexander I., in the early days of the cen- 
tury, was one of the most enthusiastic friends 
of those who founded the British and Foreign 
Bible Society. Probably some students of pro- 
phecy would tell us that there was something 
that was not quite fortuitous in this warm- 
hearted alliance of “the King of the North.” 

When we turn our faces towards heathen 
lands, and the islands of the sea, we also 
find plenty of reason for encouragement 
and gratitude. The old pagan systems are 
crumbling away before the light of God’s 
truth ; and in some instances savage tribes 
have been so thoroughly tamed by the Gos- 
pel that they have become prosperous com- 
mercial communities. On the whole, then, 
the results arising from eighty years of Bible 
distribution are not only wonderful in them- 
selves, but they augur yet better times to 


come. 

















SCOTLAND’S PEASANT POETESS. 
By ALEXANDER LAMONT. 


HE land dowered with such scenery as | thornden, is all worthy of Allan Ramsay’s 

that which encompasses the green holms | charming pastoral, ‘The Gentle Shepherd,” 
of Yarrow, the Braes of Doon, or the shining | and no one doubts but the pensive Yarrow 
shallows of the “clear, winding Devon’— | and the ineffable repose around St. Mary’s 
hallowed as these spots are by the glow of | Loch had much to do in the way of inspiring 
history or the glamour of romance—cannot | the Ettrick Shepherd in the creation of his 
fail to produce, at intervals, souls of the | exquisite elfin-ballad, “ Kilmeny.” 








deepest poetic vision, who— Nor has Scotland been wanting in women 
Will murmur to the running brooks who have been highly dowered with the gift 
4 music sweeter than their own.” of song. Joanna Baillie, born in Bothwell 


Every student of literature knows of those | Manse, Jean Elliot, and Lady Nairne can all 
deathless ballads in Border Minstrelsy, of | claim an honourable position amongst our 
which the Yarrow alone furnishes many a! poets; but there is one woman, a humble 
theme ; that Yarrow whose pensive murmur- | peasant, and yet one of Nature’s truest ladies, 
ing has mingled for ages with the bleating on | who occupies a unique position amongst our 
the hills and the curlew’s call from the lonely | country’s bards, and that woman is Janet 
moorland, and whose braes have so often} Hamilton, the peasant poetess of Langloan. 
witnessed scenes of love and death in the} This remarkable woman was born in the 
days of foray and family feud. ‘“Habbie’s| parish of Shotts, Lanarkshire, in October, 
Howe,” close by Roslyn and the classic Haw-| 1795. This most pensive and sober of all 
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the aii of the year, hed ans woot ds h: ave 


put on their russet hues, and when Nature 


is falling into her winter sleep, was ever 
Janet’s favourite month. To its ruddy sun- | 
sets, its pensive calm, and its quiet gloamings | 


she devoted many of her finest poems, and in | 
that month, a few years ago, she was laid | 


with her fathers, in Old Monkland churchyard, 
in a spot compassed by many a martyr’s grave. 
She herself, through her maternal ancestors, 
was connected with the children of the 
Covenant, being the fifth in descent from John 
Whitelaw of Monkland, who was executed 


at the Old Tolbooth of Edinburgh, 1683, four | 


years after the battle of Bothw ‘ell Bridge, in 
which he had taken part. 
Janet was the daughter of a poor shoe- 


maker, and had the luckless hap of being | 


ushered into an atmosphere of “ chill penury.” 


Albeit hers was an heroic spirit, and from her | 


earliest years she learned to realise the stern 
duties devolving on human existence. We 
cannot do better than give an account of her 
early years in her own words. They are 
taken from one of her prose sketches—‘“ A 
Scottish Village Sixty Years ago.” 


peasant woman, utterly ignorant of the rules 


of grammar, her prose shows even more mar- | 


vellous power than her verse. The sketch 
in question could be placed honourably on 
the same shelf with Christopher North’s 
“‘ Lights and Shadows of Scottish Life.” 

“JT do not remember,” writes Janet, ‘ when 
I became mistress of the alphabet, but I read 
Bible stories and children’s halfpenny books 
with eager delight when I was five years of age. 
When about eight I found, to my great joy, 
on the loom of an intellectual weaver, a copy 
of Milton’s ‘ Paradise Lost,’ and a volume of 
Allan Ramsay’s poems. I carried them off 
in triumph to the kitchen, returning to them 
day after day to devour their contents. I soon 
beeame familiar with and could appreciate 
the gorgeous sublimity of Milton’s imagery 
and the grandeur of his ideal conceptions. 
With Allan Ramsay I was at home at once, 
for I was beginning to get rich in the ballad 
treasures of my country at that time. About 


the same time my father became a subscriber | 


to the village library, and I had access to 
much good and solid reading — history, 
biography, travels, and voyages; but there 
was no poetry, novels or light reading of any 
sort, and I was obliged to slake my thirst 
for reading with Rollin, Plutarch’s Lives, 
‘Ancient Universal History,’ and Pitscot- 
tie’s Scotland ; but the Spectator and John- 
son’s Rambler were the tit-bits of my literary 


And here | 
it might be said that, for a self-educated | 


a smile of unspeakable peace on her sweet 
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eg I was quite familiar with Fergu. 
son, Burns, and Macneill ; and, as time wore 
| on, by dint of begging and borrowing from 
| libraries and individu: ls, I managed to obtain 
and read the works of many of our best poet 
and essayists. Some may think I must have 
done little else than read. Not so. In jus- 
| tice to myself I must say I had a daily task 
assigned me—first at the spinning wheel, and 
afterwards at the tambouring frame—which 
was never omitted. 

“My mother was a pious woman, and, like 
Timothy, I was taught by her from a child 
to know the Holy Scriptures ; for, as soon as 
I could read them, she made me read a chapter 
every morning, and this practice was never 
omitted for a single day till I married and 
left the house ; and during all the years of 
| childhood, every night when I laid my head 
on the pillow, my mother’s voice was close 
to my ear, praying for me and teaching me 
to pray for myself.” 

When about twelve years of age she began 
to shape her thoughts in rhyme, and when 
she had reached her eighteenth year she was 
the author of some twenty pieces in verse, 
mostly of a religious nature. The cares 
incidental to rearing a family, however, soon 
precluded all chances of having much spare 
time to devote to the Muses, and she informed 
the writer, on one of the many visits to her 
which it was his privilege to make, that after 
' the birth of her third child she did not in- 
dite a line till she had reached her fifty-fourth 
year, when she commenced writing for Cas- 
sell’s Working Man’s Friend. All her life 
long she had never received a lesson in pen- 
manship. Through indomitable perseverance, 
however, she invented a species of caligraphy 
| of her own, a struggling imitation of printing 

types. 


An idea of its character will be seen 
from the subjoined, a fac-simile of a verse of 
a poem on “ Wild Flowers,” given by her to 
' the writer many years ago. When it is said 
that Janet Hamilton wrote the MS. of two 
large volumes of poems and essays in this 
| hieroglyphic style with her own hand, it will 
be seen that she was a woman of no ordinary 
kind as to energy of will and strength of 
| character. For many years before her death 
she was stricken with total blindness. When 
this affliction was fully developed, her 
memory, always good, became strengthened 
to a marvellous degree; and many a time, 
when we entered her humble home, we found 
her, like Hannah, with her lips moving yet 
uttering no word. When this action was 
playfully referred to she would answer, with 















ce 








face, that she was only “ stringing some verses 
thegither.” If asked, she would repeat the 
verses as she sat in her arm-chair by the 
kitchen fireside, all the while absorbed in the 
creations of her fancy, and gently swayin: 
in that motion which we associate witli 
mental abstraction either of joy or grief. 

Her third and last volume was entirely 
written by her son to her dictation ; for com- 
plete darkness had now closed around her, 
and henceforth she was never more to si 
those flashing streams, purple moorlands, 
and sweet wild flowers which she loved so 
fondly. There was a touching pathos in the 
quiet atmosphere of content and love in that 
humble home. It consisted of only two 
apartments, a “but and ben,” as it is termed 
by the lowland Scottish peasants. A single 
glance would show that there was love there, 
and peace, and the fear of God. James, her 
son, was unwearied in his attention to his 
mother ; Marian, or “ Mirren,” as she was 
called in the broad vernacular, was doing the 
household work with a spontaneous cheerful- 
ness, and old John, her gudeman, now over 





FAC-SIMILE OF MRS. JANET 


SCOTLAND'S PEASANT POETESS. 


eighty years—* His lyart haffets wearing thin 
and bare ”—looked at her with the quench- 
less beam of love in his eyes—a love that had 
been undimmed through fifty-nine years of 
married life—and yet with a strange rever- 
ence, as if he were all unworthy of such a 
blessed gift. Supposing she had been a 
duchess, an empress, or the Queen of Sheba, 
she could not have got more honour than was 
given her by that affectionate household. 

This old blind peasant and lady was not 
devoid of humour. Her quaint remarks on 
passing events were always original and 
worth noting. Nor was she deficient in 
satire. That terrible sin and curse of our 
nation, intemperance, was lashed by her with 
scorpion scourge. In some of her poems her 
strongest “ winged words” were used in con- 
demnation of this national curse. 

We never heard a voice so rich in tone 
and so perfect in modulation as was that of 
Janet Hamilton. Her ear was perfect, and 
she could detect the slightest flaw or want of 
taste in composition. On one occasion she 
repeated the whole of Gray’s “ Elegy,” as if 


HAMILTON’S HANDWRITING. 
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COPY OF THE ABOVE LINES. 


How fair the milk-white thorn, 
How rich her fragrant breath 
On breeze of evening borne ! 
How sweet the blooming heath— 
Old Scotia’s emblem dear— 
In regal purple dressed ; 
The fragrant bells I wear 


With pride upon my breast. 


| 
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The cadences were faultless and 
When she had 
as it were in a reverie, 
asked her, on the 


to herself. 
rose and fell like music. 
finished she said, 
“ Yes, that’s poetry!” We 
occasion of one of our last visits to her, if | 
she would do us the favour of repeating to 


us any of her latest poems. She at once 
repeated a poem— A Lay of the Loch an’ 
the Muirlan ”—three verses of which we sub- 
join, and which the reader will admit to be 
an exquisite bit of word-painting. 


“A lanely loch, a muirlan’ broon, 

A warl’ o’ whins and heather, 

Whaur aft, when life was young, I strayed 
The berries blae to gather. 

Sae bonnie bloomed the gowden broom, 
Sae green the feathery bracken, 

And rosy brier dear to my een, 
Ere licht had them forsaken. 


“ How saftly, calmly, sweetly fell 
That dewy simmer gloaming 
When I alang the lanely loch 
To muse and dream gaed roaming. 
The star 0” love her lamp had lit, 
The sun’s last rays were glancin’ 
Oot owre the wee, wee curlin’ waves, 
Like water-spunkies dancin.’ 


“The wild duck stayed her paidlin’ feet 
To nestle mang the rashes, 
The loupin’ braise and perch fell back 
Wi’ mony plouts and plashes. 
And there, deep anchored in the loch, 
The water lilies floatin’, 
Like pearly skiffs to bear t bd crews 
When fairies tak’ to 
When the blind singer of seventy-five 
years had finished the repetition of the poem, 
she paused for a few moments, and then 
added in a soft undertone— 
“T see it a’! I see it a’! ” 
Here again is an extract from a poem of a 
different order— 


OUR OLD CHURCHYARD. 


“ Lone field of graves! our churchyard old and hoar! 
Trenched deep, and sown by death with mortal grain ; 
Decayed, and dead it lies—not evermore! 
All, all shall liv e, shall rise to life again! 
+ > 


With lingering step, in solemn, musing mood, 
I pass within the time-worn lichen’d walls ; 
A softened awe steals o’er me as I brood | 
On scenes and forms that memory still recalls. | 
> > > 


“Now on a broad and lettered stone I sit, 
The gloaming shadows have begun to fall ; 
Old forms and faces round me seem to flit— | 
They come and go at brooding fancy’s call. | 
. = . e 


“Lone field of graves, farewell! old churchyard hoar! 
I go, but must and will return again! 
I come, but may not go as heretofore ; 
Till Time and Death shall die, with thee remain!” 


Janet’s pen was ever ready to plead the 
cause of civil and religious liberty, and it 
was pleasing to note the quenchless interest 
she manifested in that series of events which 
brought to Italy a well-won freedom. To 
Garibaldi and his noble cause she, from time 
to time, dedicated some of her most spirited 
and heroic verses; and, amongst the scores 
of letters which she had received from many 
of the leading personages in the land both as 











to literature and social position, including 
one from her beloved queen—letters which 
she was wont to show with a pardonable 
pride—one which she received from Garibaldi 
himself was treasured by her with a rare 
reverence. She was wont to recount, too, 
with a glow of pleasure, how that when 
Menotti Garibaldi visited her with some 
friends from London and Glasgow, he lifted 
her bodily from her old arm- -chair by the 
kitchen ingle-side, kissed her brow and 
carried her into her little sanctum, and set 
her down witha smile amidst her earthly 





store of papers and books. 

As her gloaming of life began to darken a 
memorial in her favour was sent to Lord 
Beaconsfield, then Mr. Disraeli. It was 
signed by such men of influence and worth 


| as the late Lord Belhaven, Major Hamilton 


| pellier, 


‘self a poet of no mean order; 





of Dalzell, who was raised to the peerage in 
August last, Colonel Buchanan of Drum- 
Sir James Campbell of Stracathro, 
the late Sheriff Henry Glassford Bell, him- 
and many 
others. The late Sir William Stirling. Max- 
well presented the memorial. The result was 
the reception of a most dainty letter of sym- 
pathy and appreciation—one of those letters 
which Lord Beaconsfield could write so well 
—together with an annual grant of £50, for 
Janet, out of the Royal Bounty Fund. 

But the blind singer of Langloan was not 
to enjoy long the gift of her sovereign lady. 
Already the windows had been long darkened, 
and the almond-tree was now in full flourish, 
and the grasshopper had become a burden. 


| Her flesh and her heart were beginning to 
faint and to fail ; 
| the brighter every step she took nearer the 


but her faith burned all 


Borderland, and she could say with quench 
less trust that God was the strength of her 
heart and her portion for ever. 

There is an unspeakable pathos in one of 
the last poems she ever wrote :— 

‘* The star o’ memory lichts the past ; 

But there’s a licht abune, 

To cheer the darkness 0’ a life 
That maun be endit soon ; 

And aft I think the gowden morn, 
The purple gloamin’ fa’, 

Will shine as bricht, and fa’ as saft 
When I hae gane awa’.’”’ 

The dear old peasant-singer, a peasant born, 
but refined in feeling and heart as any lady 
who ever trod royal palace or ducal hall, had 
not long to wait. She did not enjoy the 
royal bounty more than one short year. 
Amidst the sweet calm of a pensive October 
day—the month she loved so well—she passed 
away 

“To where beyond these voices there is peace.” 
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a Story of 


THE LIVING OF LANGLEYS. 


Country Pike. 


By MARY B. WHITING. 


CHAPTER XIII.—A SAD PARTING. 
et te was a trying day to Janet. She 

did not like to refuse to go to church, 
and yet the sight of Richard Poole in her 


father’s place was almost more than she | 


could bear. She braced herself up to go 
through it, but it was a great relief when the 
day was over. She was glad to find that 
Mr. Poole refused all invitations to the Hall 
for Sunday ; he just shook hands with them 
after morning service, but did not stay longer 
than to ask after Mr. Talbot. 

“T shall come up to see him to-morrow,” 
he said to Hester as he left them. 


As soon as they were out of sight, he began | 


to pace up and down the Rectory garden. 


His mind was quite made up by this time as | 
to the plan he meant to pursue, but he could | 


not keep himself from thinking over the 
subject again and again. Yet there was 
one side of the question that never entered 
his mind in all his meditations ; and that was 
the possibility that the statement he was 
about to make would cause Hester any pain. 


He never doubted for a moment that she | 
would rejoice with him that the truth had | 


come to light ; and as he had never believed 


He showed him into a small room opening 
on to the hall and disappeared. Before Mr. 
Poole had been in the room a minute he 
perceived by the smell of smoke that it had 
been appropriated to Welldon’s use, and he 
shook his head gravely as though here was 
a fresh confirmation of his suspicions. Some 
time elapsed and still Welldon did not appear. 
He walked to the window to relieve his im- 
patience, and as he did-so a heap of papers, 
flung carelessly on the writing-table, caught 
his eye. Richard Poole was an upright man 
and no idea of any underhand means of 
arriving at the wished-for information had 
| ever entered his head ; but as he stood before 
the table the name of Henry Eastlake on the 
| topmost letter stared him in the face, and 
standing out from the page, in large and 
carefully formed figures, he saw “£150!” 
The blood rushed to his brain with bewilder- 
ing force, but almost before he had time to 
recover himself the door opened and the 
| footman reappeared. 

| “Mr. Stamford is out in the grounds, sir,” 
| he said, “but my master has heard you are 
| here and wishes to see you.” 

| Mr. Poole followed like one in a dream, 
| but before he had reached the Squire’s room 





in her love for Welldon, he could not now | his resolution was made. There was nothing 
believe that she would feel any real sorrow. | further to wait for, the deed must be done 
It had been a long time before he could | at once, for there could no longer be any 


decide what to do; he had a latent feeling 
that he ought to make further inquiries 
before he accused Welldon, but he believed 


so thoroughly in Wells’s accuracy that he | 


could not doubt his word, and as he had 
never heard of Walter Stamford, the idea of 
a mistaken identity never entered his head. 
He had thought it all over many times, and 
he could not see a shadow of doubt in the 
case, but he had resolved to give Welldon one 
chance. He would mention Eastlake’s name 
to him and judge from his answer whether 
any intimacy existed between them or not. 


He could scarcely wait for the morrow to | 


come, he was so impatient to put his sus- 
picions to the test, and as soon as he had 
breakfasted the next morning he hurried up 
to the Hall hoping to find Welldon alone. 
Tn this he was disappointed, however, for the 
man-servant said that he believed Mr. Stam- 
ford had gone out, but that if Mr. Poole 
would wait a moment he would go and see. 


| doubt of Welldon’s guilt. 
Mr. Talbot held out his hand eagerly as 
| he advanced. 
“T wanted to see you very much,” he said. 
| “ When did you come back ?” 
| “On Saturday evening,” said Richard, con- 
trolling his agitation with a violent effort. 
“And why did you not come to see me 
yesterday ?” 
“T am always busy on Sunday, and be- 
sides you had visitors here.” 
“Visitors!” said the Squire vaguely. 
| Oh! yes, I remember.” 
He seemed more drowsy than ever this 
morning, and Richard felt that a task of great 
| difficulty lay before him. He did not know 
how to open the subject that had so long 
lain dormant, but he knew that he must not 
put it off. He had great experience in illness, 
and he had no doubt that the Squire’s sudden 
break-up was due to serious mischief which 
| might end fatally at any moment. If he 
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hoped to carry this business through at all, 
it must be done at once. A chance circum- 
stance favoured him, for at this moment steps 
were heard outside, and Hester and Welldon 
passed the library windows. Mr. Talbot 
looked out and saw them, and Richard seized 
the opportunity. 

“Mr. Stamford seems very fond of Miss 
Talbot’s society,” he began. 

“ Yes ; they have been children together.” 

“ But they are children no longer.” 

The Squire looked curiously at his com- 
panion, as though trying to discover the drift 
of this remark. 


“Ts there any reason why they should not | 


be together ?” he asked, with more animation 
than he had yet shown. 

Richard saw that his attention was roused, 
and hastened to say, 

“T am not sure that he is a good com- 
panion for your daughter.” 

“Why ?” 

The Squire’s eyes glistened, and his old 
hasty excitement seemed coming back to 

im. 

“TI do not think he is leading a very | 
creditable life at Oxford ; I have heard that 
he gambles, and that he is intimate with a 
very bad set of men.” 

“T have heard nothing of this.” 

“Do you think he would be likely to tell 
you himself ?” 

“It is abominable deception,” burst out 
Mr. Talbot, rising from his chair as though 
to find the offender and accuse him on the 
spot. 

“What are you going to do?” said Mr. 
Poole as he replaced him with a strong 
hand. 

“Turn him out of the house.” 

“You must not be hasty ; wait a moment | 
and let us talk it over.” 

His quiet but determined voice had its 
effect, and Mr. Talbot sank back in his chair 
and looked at his friend for advice. 

‘You must remember that if you send 
him away it will put an end to that idea of 
which you told me some months ago.” 

“ What idea ?” 

Mr. Poole could hardly believe that the 
compact which had once seemed the one wish 
of the Squire’s heart should be so totally for- 
gotten! It was the strongest proof of all that | 
his brain was seriously affected. 

“The idea of his marrying your daughter.” 

“T will not allowit! he is a villain and a 
deceiver !” 

He was becoming much excited, and Mr. 
Poole scarcely knew what to do: he was 


} 





| 





afraid to trust him to see Welldon alone, and 

| yet he did not feel justified in remaining in 

| the room. 

“Will you write and tell him what you 
think?” he said at last ; “you do not want 

| to see him.” 

_ Yes, yes; I will write. Give mea pen 

| and paper.” 

| His hand trembled so much that he had 
great difficulty in holding the pen, and it was 
little wonder that the note was entirely 
written at Richard’s dictati It was 
follows :— 


4 
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“DEAR STAMFORD,—As I have heard to. 
day, on unquestionable authority, that you 
have been concealing from me your bad 
courses at Oxford, I must request that all 
| intercourse between you and my family 
should cease at once and for ever.” 


The last words were underlined. In the 
Squire’s present state of excitement the idea 
of a future explanation never entered his 
head, and Mr. Poole was convinced that 
such an event was out of the range of pos- 
sibility. 

“But what shall I do if he insists upon 
seeing me ?” he asked in a feeble tone when 


| he had finished. 


“Tf he insists upon seeing you, of course 
you cannot refuse, as he is a guest in your 
own house, but I do not think you need fear 
anything of the kind; his guilty conscience 
will take him out of the way quickly 
enough.” 

“ Can’t you stay and help me through with 
it ?” 

“T should do you no good, in fact my 
presence would only do harm ; if you are in 
any actual difficulty, of course you can send 
for me, but otherwise I am better out of the 
way.” 

In saying this Richard was not actuated by 
any cowardice ; he was quite ready to face it 
out, but as he felt assured that Welldon 
would be only too glad to take himself off 


| quietly, he did not wish to appear to be 


triumphing in his downfall. He hurried 
home therefore and remained in his study all 
the rest of the day in case he should receive 
a summons from the Squire. 

Meanwhile Welldon and Hester had come 
in from their walk and were looking for 
Janet, who had promised to drive with them 
before luncheon. ' 

“T will go up to her room and fetch her,” 
said Hester, as they stood together in the 


hall. 
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“Very well, you will find me in the 
smoking-room.” 


Hester ran lightly up-stairs. Welldon | 


stood watching her until she was out of 


sight. His heart was very joyful, for he | 


felt that he had only to speak the word and 
the prize would be his. He whistled a lively 
air as he turned into the smoking-room and 
began to look for his hat and gloves. A 
knock came at the door as he stood in front 
of the fire, waiting for Hester to re-appear, 
and the footman brought in a note. Welldon 
took it and opened it carelessly. At first he 
scarcely took in the meaning of the words 
which met his bewildered eyes, but when he 
had taken them in he turned deadly pale and 
leant against the mantel- piece for support. 
«Some « enemy hath done this,” he said below 
his breath, and his thoughts flew involun- 
tarily to Richard Poole. 

He was still standing helpless under the 
crushing blow when Janet came in. 

“Hester told me I should find you here,” 
she said; then, changing her tone, “Oh! 
Welldon, what is the matter ?” 

He put the note into her hand without a 
word, and her eyes flashed indignantly as 
she read it. ‘“ A word from you will set all 
this right; why should you be so dis- 
tressed }” 

“ Because I feel sure that a word will not 
set all this right; in the Squire’s present 
state, no amount of reasoning or persuasion 
will drive an idea out of his mind that has 
once firmly taken root there.” 

Janet was silent. Like her brother, she 
was almost stunned for the moment. “Shall 
you tell her?” she asked, as Hester’s step 
was heard outside. 

“Yes,” said Welldon briefly. 

Janet saw that his manhood was begin- 
ning to re-assert itself, and she said no 
more. 

“ Read this, Hester,” said Welldon, as she 
camein. She looked up, half terrified at the 
strange tone in which he spoke, but did as 
he bade her. 

The tears rushed to her eyes. “Oh! 
Welldon,” she cried, “what have you done to 
deserve this ?” 

Welldon drew himself up. “I have done 
nothing,” he answered sternly. ‘‘ Where is 
your father ?” 

“Do you think you had better see him ? 
He must have been in a terrible passion when 
he wrote that.” 

Welldon looked at her quietly. ‘Do you 
think I can calmly submit to this imputa- 


tion?” he said. “Unless we can come to, 


some understanding, I must leave the house 
at once.” 

“Why? He will soon forget it, and you 
will be as good friends as ever.’ 

“You do not remember on what terms I 
am here, Hester. Could I bring a stained 
honour 

He broke off abruptly, but Hester under- 
stood his meaning. ‘I will go and see,” she 
said, and left the room. 

Welldon remained pe rfectly silent until 
she returned. “ Heisin the library, she said ; 
‘do not excite him more than you can help.” 

Welldon made no reply, but went out, 
leaving the two girls together. Hester went 
up to Janet’s side and put her arm round her 
neck. ‘Do not look so unhappy,” she said ; 
“this must all come right very soon. I am 
sure Welldon has done nothing to be ashamed 
of.” 

“Of course he has not,” answered Janet 
proudly. ‘How could you think it for a 
moment? I am wondering who has dared 
to set these reports afloat.” 

“T do not think my father had any letters 
this morning, and as far as I know no one 
has been to see him.” 

“Yes,” said Janet, in a tone of sudden 
conviction, ‘‘ Mr. Poole has been here ; I see 
it all.” 

“That is foolish,” said Hester; ‘“‘ Mr. Poole 
is far too upright and honest to have done 
such a thing without good reason, and that 
we know does not exist. You never would 
do him justice, Janet.” 

Janet was not inclined to enter into a dis- 
cussion of Mr. Poole’s merits just then, and 
it was a relief to hear her brother's voice 
calling her from the hall, even though its 
stern tones told her that he bore no good 
news. She hurried out to meet him and 
was shocked at the anguish expressed in his 
face. 

“You must pack your boxes directly, 
Janet »” he said, “we must leave this house 
at once.” 
| “What has happened ?” 
| He made no answer, but went slowly up- 
| stairs to his own room, whither Janet fol- 

lowed him with an aching heart. As soon 
as the door was closed he turned to her, 

saying, with a painful effort, “ It is no use, i 

cannot make him listen to any reason ; he 
would not even tell me the name of my 
accuser. It is my belief that he hardly 
knows what he is about ; but that does not 
alter the case. He forbids me to hold any 
communication with any one belonging to his 
family.” 
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“ But are you bound by a command from 
one who is clearly not in his right mind %” 

“T must obey it for the present ; if Hester 
has any confidence in me she will wait for 
the time when this cloud shall have passed 
away. It cannot be long.” 

“ And what are we to do in the mean- 
time ?” 

Welldon gave a bitter smile. “Spend the 
rest of our Christmas holiday in a London 
lodging, I suppose.” 

“There is no need for us to do that; we 
must go to town to-day, of course, but I hope 
that you will soon be able to set this matter 
right. I believe that it has come from some 
report about Walter.” 

“No doubt ; but I fear that we shall not 
be able to convince Mr. Talbot.” 

“Well, let us hope for the best. I will go 
and pack, but let me help you a little first, 
for I should like you to have a few parting 
words with Hester.” 

Welldon hurried down-stairs as soon as 
possible, and found Hester where he had left 
her. 

“Oh! Welldon,” she exclaimed, “is there 
no way out of it 2 

“None ; your father will not believe my 
word, so it is best that I should go away and 
do what I can to clear up this unhappy mis- 
take. You do not doubt me, Hester ?” 

“Certainly not: this is only a rumour 
which will be explained. I am sure that you 
have done nothing of which you need be 
ashamed.” 

“ You will not forget me?” 

“TI could not do that if I tried. You will 
soon come back, and all this will pass away.” 

He held her hand in his, and tender words 
were hovering on his lips, when Miss Talbot 
carne in, with her eyes filled with tears. 

“‘ My dear boy,” she said, “ what dreadful 
news this is! I always feared that my cousin 
would get some delusion into his head one 
day ; I cannot tell you how unhappy I feel.” 

Her warm sympathy touched a chord in 
Welldon’s heart, and for the first time since 
the blow had fallen upon him the tears rushed 
to his eyes. At this moment wheels were 
heard. . 

“There comes the carriage to take you to 





the station,” cried Miss Talbot, hurrying 
away to find Janet, whom she met in the 
hall. “This will all come right, my dear,” | 
she said ; “I have a strong suspicion who it | 
is that has set. this report “afloat. You may 
rely upon me to do all I can to help you.” | 

She saw that Janet understood her, and 
no more passed between them. 





Hester did not appear at the door, for she 
dreaded that the servants should see her red 
eyes and guess that something was amiss ; but 
Miss Talbot went out with them and flung 
her arms round Janet’s neck, then she drew 
Welldon down and kissed him. 

“T am old enough to be your grand- 
mother,” she said apologetically, but Well- 
don’s pride and courage were gone by this 
time, and she went back into the house with 
his tears upon her cheek. 


CHAPTER XIV.—ARRESTED FOR FORGERY! 


Two or three weeks passed by, and Janet 
and Welldon were still in London ; they did 
not feel it possible to go to their uncle’s 
house, but Welldon had seen him at his 
office and told him of his trouble. He had 
felt very doubtful about going, for it was 
an awkward thing to tell a father that his 
son was the real offender; but Janet told 
him that it was a duty to clear himself, and 
that as Walter’s father must know of his 
son’s wrong-doing sooner or later, it was 
better that Welldon should explain matters 
at once. But this was not so easy a task. 
Mr. Stamford utterly refused to believe 
Welldon’s tale, and hinted to him pretty 
strongly that trying to throw the blame 
upon another only confirmed his guilt. 

Janet then advised him to write a plain 
statement of the case and send it to Mr. 
Talbot, but this produced no effect, for after 
several days he received his own letter back 
again. 

“ Whose handwriting is that ?” said Janet, 
as she scanned the envelope. 

“Mr. Poole’s,” answered Welldon. 

No more was said, but the same thought 
passed through both their minds. 

“T feel like a caged lion,” said Welldon 
one day as they sat together over the fire. 
“T don’t know which way to turn to get out 
of this wretched position. It will be quite 
a relief to get back to Oxford, and have 
something else to think about.” 

Janet said nothing ; she had not yet dis- 
cussed her future plans with her brother, 
but she knew that she could not go back to 
her uncle’s house. Much as she pitied 
Welldon’s present misery, she could not help 
dreading the time when she should be left 


| alone. 


“What shall you do when I go back ?” 
asked Welldon, as if in answer to her 
| thoughts. 

«T think I shall go into a hospital as a 
nurse for a time.” 

“ My dear Janet, what do you mean ?” 
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“ What else have I todo? I cannot go 
to Uncle Henry’s, and I should be too un- 
happy in lodgings. I had much better be 
working at something or other.” 

“That is true, no doubt, but I am sure 
you are not strong enough for such hard 
work.” 

“T shall not bind myself to go on with it, 
of course, but I think for three months or so 
it will be the happiest way out of my diffi- 
culty.” 

Welldon did not much like the idea at 
first, but he became more accustomed to it 
as the days went by, and it was settled that 
as soon as the time came for him to go up to 
Oxford, Janet should enter upon her new 
duties. She wished very much that she could 
see Georgie and talk over this unhappy state 
of things with her; but when she wrote pro- 
posing a meeting she received a brief note 
in reply, saying that her father had desired 
that there should be no communication be- 
tween them. It was evident that Mr. Stam- 
ford had infected the rest of the family with 
his suspicions, and Janet felt that under 
such circumstances a meeting was impossible. 
Cut off from all their friends, the brother 
and sister seemed, if possible, to become 
dearer to one another, and it was a bitter 
pang to both when the time of parting 
came. 

Janet had arranged to begin work at 
once, and as soon as she had seen Welldon 
off, she started for the hospital, resolved 
to waste no time in regrets. She had learnt 
to know the matron well during her weekly 
visits, and she was sure of receiving a kind 
and hearty welcome: she had always loved 
nursing, and knew that she should be very 
happy in her work, and had it not been for 
the heavy cloud that hung over her she 
would have rejoiced at the opportunity 
which lay before her. As time passed on, 
she began to feel more hopeful about the 
future ; it was not possible but that all would 
come right before long, and she smiled to 
think of the rapture that Welldon would 
feel if the Squire were brought to acknow- 
ledge his innocence. Welldon had proposed 
that as her three months at the hospital 
would be over by the Easter vacation, they 
should go together to some place on the 
south coast ; it was a pleasant prospect to 
look forward to, and though she knew that 
she should be sorry to leave her work she 
felt that caring for Welldon was her first 
duty. 

It was a lovely morning at the beginning 





warm, and the streets were full of children 
selling primroses and violets; the scent of 
the flowers brought back old days to Janet, 
and seemed like a breath of promise from a 
far-off land. A friend had sent in a huge 
basket of flowers for the wards, and Janet 
was helping to arrange them when a nurse 
came up and put a letter into her hand. She 
knew the writing and the Oxford post-mark, 
and turned aside to open it. The contents 
nearly took away her breath ; Welldon had 
been arrested for forgery ! 

She turned sick and faint, and the room 
seemed to go round. One of the nurses saw 
her state and ran to support her. 

“Have you had bad news?” the nurse 
asked sympathetically, but Janet had hidden 
the letter in her pocket, and said that she 
only wanted to be quiet for a little while. 
She went to her own room and sat down to 
try and take in the terrible words that were 
ringing through her brain. 

“Arrested for forgery, arrested for for- 
gery.” She said it over and over again to 
herself, but the words seemed to convey no 
meaning. It was some time before she re- 
membered that she had not read the rest of 
the letter, but at last she took it up again to 
see if she could find any explanation of this 
dreadful misery. 


“ DEAREST JANET,—I hardly know how 
to tell you what has happened, but yet it 
must be done at once. I am arrested for 
forgery. What has given rise to this accu 
sation I cannot guess. I shall be taken before 
the magistrates to-morrow. I do not like to 
ask you to come, and yet I would give any- 
thing to see you.” 


As soon as Janet had recovered her pre- 
sence of mind, she sent for the matron and 
told her what had happened. 

‘Tt will be known soon enough,” she said, 
“and I cannot do any harm by telling you 
now. Of course I must go to him at once.” 

The matron was very kind and very prac 
tical, and in a short time Janet had her 
things packed, and was speeding on her way 
to Oxford. She knew exactly where to go, 
for she and her father had stayed at Oxford 
soon after Welldon went up; she had the 
address of the lodgings with her and went 
straight to them on her arrival. Happily 
they were disengaged, and saying nothing of 
what errand had brought her there, she de- 
posited her things and went out to seek 
some news of her brother. She felt a little 


of April, the air began to blow soft and ! undecided at first what course would be best 
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for her to pursue, but finally made up her 
mind to go to Welldon’s college tutor. Mr. 
Willoughby was an old friend, for he had 
often stayed at the Rectory in her father’s 
lifetime, and she knew that he would help 
her to the best of his power. She found him 
in sore distress about Welldon ; he had always 
taken a fatherly interest in his career, and 
this sudden blow surprised and shocked him 
beyond measure. Janet eagerly questioned 
him, and he soon told her all he knew. 

“Your brother was arrested in his rooms 
yesterday,” he said ; “ Henley was with him 
at the time, and came to tell me; of course 
I could do nothing then, but I promised to 
attend before the magistrates to-day. I went 
down this morning with several other men, 
who were all prepared to bear witness to 
Welldon’s unimpeachable conduct ever since 
he has been at the university ; but we found 
it was no use, the case looked too black, and 
he has been committed for trial.” 

“But where is he now?” cried Janet 
breathlessly. 

“T am sorry to have to tell you such an 
unpleasant piece of news, but the magistrates 
refused to take bail, and he has been sent to 
prison to await his trial.” 

Janet burst into a flood of tears, the 
thought was too terrible for her already 
over-taxed strength, and she sank back in 
her chair in an agony of grief. 

Mr. Willoughby waited until she seemed 
a little recovered, and then pressed her to 
drink some wine ; Janet obeyed, and after a 
few minutes’ rest urged her friend to tell her 
more. 

“T want to know all about it. How has 
anyone dared to make such a charge against 
him ?” 

“T will tell you all as briefly asI can. It 
seems that some time ago your brother sold 
some curiosities to Sir George Eastlake, of 
whom you may have heard him speak, and 
sent him in return for his cheque a receipt 
for £150. Sir George is generally a careless 
man about money, but, some brother collector 





A strict search was instituted among Sir 
Gcorge’s papers, the cheque was discovered, 
and on examination the experts declared 
that it had been altered from £150 to £750. 
A warrant was issued and Welldon was ar- 
rested, a letter was found in his rooms from 
Sir George Eastlake’s son, which purported 
to have enclosed £150 from his father. The 
case is very strong, there is not a doubt, un- 
less it can be proved that the cheque has 
passed through some other hands.” 

Janet was too much bewildered by all 
that she had heard to make any reply, and 
sat silent for a few minutes, while Mr. Wil- 
loughby regarded her with a pitying air. At 
last. she raised her head and said decisively, 

“When can I see him ?” 

“Not till to-morrow now. I know the 
chaplain of the gaol intimately, and I will 
go with you directly after breakfast.” 

Janet thanked him warmly though with a 
heavy heart, and went back to her lonely 
lodging. She had but little sleep that night, 
and, long before Mr. Willoughby could pos- 
sibly arrive, she was anxiously watching for 
him from the window. They set off at once, 
and Janet’s heart beat faster and faster as 
they neared the gaol; she could scarcely be- 
lieve that her brother was really confined 
within those gloomy walls, and yet she trem- 
bled so that she could hardly stand. 

“Take my arm,” said Mr. Willoughby in 
a sympathetic tone. 

Janet hardly knew what followed ; she saw 
the chaplain as in a dream, but she knew 
nothing until she found herself in Welldon’s 
presence ; she threw herself into his arms 
and burst into tears. 

“Come,” said Welldon at last, “if you 
ery like this I shall think you doubt my 
innocence.” 

“Oh, Welldon!” said Janet, looking up 
with a horrified air, but she stopped short, 
astonished at the cheerfulness of his face. 

“You look as if there were nothing the 
matter !” she exclaimed. 

“Well, to tell you the truth I am rather 


being very anxious to know what these par | relieved than otherwise ; this affair will bring 


ticular manuscripts had cost, he consulted | 


things to a crisis, and I feel sure that I shall 


his pass-hook, and found that he had paid | be cleared at last.” 


£750. His friend told him that he had paid 
far too highly, which roused his pride, for in 
these matters he cannot bear to be cheated ; 

he could not forget the affair, and a few nl 
after he happened to turn up Welldon’s re- 
ceipt. The discrepancy struck him at once, 
and he seut to the bank to inquire. They 


His hopeful words inspired Janet with 
| confidence, and she tried to brighten up. 

“But what will you do till the assizes 
come on? you will lose all chance of your 
; degree.” 

“Ww ell, I suppose so for this year; but I 
| think they will let me have my books, and 


remembered cashing the cheque to a Mr. | I shall try to work as hard here as I should 


Stamford, and paying him fifteen £50 notes. | in College.” 
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“ But what will your friends say ?” | that, if anything, he had been too lenient in 
“Those who are really my friends will! his judgment of Welldon. He found her 
only sympathise with me.” His face darkened | alone, and, after a few remarks, produced 
a little as he spoke. Janet wondered if he | the paper, saying— 
was thinking of Hester, but she didnot dare! “I have brought something to show you.” 


to suggest the subject. | Hester read the paragraph indicated and 
“What are you going to do?” asked | a low cry escaped her lips. 
Welldon. | “I came to tell you myself,” said Mr. 


“T shall stay on here till after the Assizes. | Poole, “ because I knew it must be a shock 
I told the matron not to expect me back, for, | to you.” 
of course, I cannot miss any chance of seeing| “It cannot be true; there is some mis- 


you.” take somewhere.” 

A bright smile stole over Welldon’s face. *‘ We shall see. I hope it may prove so in 
“T should not have liked to ask it,” he said, | the end. Can I see your father ?” 
“because I was so afraid that you would be} “Oh, do not tell him yet!” cried Hester. 
miserable here, and yet it is the only thing | “He will besoangry with Welldon. I cannot 
that can make the time bearable.” bear it!” 


They were interrupted by Mr. Willoughby,| ‘I only wish to save you the pain of tell- 
who looked in to say that their time was| ing him yourself. But if you had rather I 
up. did not see him I will go at once.” 

“ Take care of Janet,” said Welldon, as he “No, no; do as you think best.” And 
shook hands with his tutor. Hester’s tears broke out afresh. 

“T will do all I can. Butcheerup, my} Mr. Poole left her, for he always felt 
boy, we shall soon have you with us} doubly awkward with people in distress ; but 
again.” he came the next day to see her, for he saw 

Welldon smiled, and kissed Janet affec-| that the Squire’s anger knew no bounds, and 
tionately as she turned to go. But after he | Hester seemed to cling to him as her only 
had heard the door close after them, and felt | protector from the storm. 
that he was indeed a prisoner, he could! _ . ' ‘ 
hardly restrain himself from bursting intoa| CHAPTER XV.—THE VERDICT, AND AFTER. 
wild fit of despair. The first realisation that| THE time passed rapidly away, and the 
he was being kept in with bolts and bars was| Assizes drew near. A skilful lawyer had 
so terrible to him that he could hardly bear | been engaged to defend Welldon, and Janet 
it ; but he knew where to look for support, | felt very hopeful about the result of the trial. 
and by-and-by, when he had calmed his mind | So many were ready to come forward and 
a little, he took out a Greek book, which he | bear witness to his regular conduct and good 
had been allowed to bring with him, and sat | character that she could not believe but that 
down to study as quietly as though he had | all would be well. Welldon had written an 
been sitting in his own comfortable room. earnest appeal to Hester, entreating her not 

The day which had been so eventful for | to lose faith in him, and at least to await the 
Welldon and Janet had passed quietly | result of the trial before she allowed her 
enough at Langleys. Mr. Poole was sit-| heart to be drawn away from him. He 
ting at breakfast next morning in his snug | received a letter in reply ; but, though de- 
little library when the letters were brought | claring a belief in his innocence, it did not 
in. He put the newspaper on one side, to be | satisfy his heart. He would not show it to 
opened presently as the less important item. | Janet, and after once mentioning the fact of 
He often did not look at it at all until his | its arrival he never spoke of it again. He 
day’s work was done, but this morning his | began to grow very weary as the days went 
letters proved uninteresting, and he took up| on, and had it not been for the constant care 
the paper for a few moments before he went | of the chaplain, and the frequent visits of 
out. He was skimming the columns care-| Janet and Mr. Willoughby, he would have 
lessly when a well-known name under the | sunk completely under the anxiety and con- 
heading “ Police News” caught his eye. He} finement. He looked more delicate than 
read the paragraph through to the end, then | ever, and Janet feared that he would have a 
put the paper in his pocket and went straight | serious illness; but the prospect of the coming 
to the Hall. He felt no surprise ; this was | trial seemed to keep up his strength. He 
what he had expected from the first, and | had asked Janet particularly not to be present 
now he was going to prove to Hester that | at the trial. 
his suspicions had been correct allalong, and| “Ido not think I could bear to see you 
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there,” he had said. “It would be far too 
much for you. Willoughby will bring you 
constant news of what is going on.” 

“But you will let me come in at the end, 
to hear your acquittal ?” 

“ But what if I am not acquitted ?” 

“That cannot be. I will not think it for 
a moment ; and you do not say it as though 
you thought there was much fear.” 

“Well, to tell you the truth, I think I 
have a pretty strong case, so come if your 
heart is set upon it.” 

Walter’s feelings, all this time, may be 
better imagined than described. When he 
first heard the news of Welldon’s arrest he 
went straight to Eastlake, and declared that 
he would confess everything ; but he was 
answered by such terrible threats that his 
cowardly nature was unable to resist them, 
and he said no more. 

Eastlake did not think that there was 
much fear of Walter’s being called as a wit- 
ness. He certainly would not be called upon 
for the defence, and there was plenty of 
evidence against Welldon without his aid. 
He himself was quite prepared to bear‘ wit- 
ness that he had sent Welldon a cheque for 
£150 on the date in question. He was well 
practised in deceit, and had no doubts about 
his ability to play his part. He had always 
kept on good terms with his father, and was 
now helping him with apparent energy and 

oodwill. He would have given anything 
or this affair not to have come to light, but 
as it was he put the best face he could upon 
the matter, and resolved to carry it through 
with a high hand. The lawyer whom Sir 
George had engaged was staying at Eastlake 
Park, and, though he was as astute as most 
of his kind, he was fairly taken in by the 
young man’s self-possession. They talked 
over the affair together, and by his open 
manner and hearty co-operation young East- 
lake contrived to blind the lawyer completely 
as to his true character. Sir George began to 
think better of his son than he had ever done 
before, when he heard his friend’s repeated 
expressions of admiration at his cleverness. 

The fateful day came at last. Janet had 
hardly slept all the previous night, and her 
head ached violently as she came down-stairs. 
She could not even make a pretence of break- 
fast, but stood by the window, watching for 
Mr. Willoughby, who had promised to come 
in on his way to the trial. He soon appeared, 
and cheered her with a few hopeful words. 

“Tt is only a very little way,” he said as 
he took his departure, “and I shall soon be 
back to report progress.” 





He was as good as his word, and Janet 
soon saw him hastening down the street. 

“Well, what news?” she cried. 

“They have hardly made a beginning as 
yet. Your brother has pleaded ‘ Not guilty,’ 
and the counsel for the prosecution aregstat- 
ing their case.” 

“ How long will that take ?” 

**T don’t know exactly.” 

“ And what will come next ?” 

“They will begin to examine the wit- 
nesses.” 

“ Will it be over to-day ?” 

“T cannot tell. It depends a good deal 
upon the number of witnesses called. I 
shall be able to tell you more when I come 
again.” 

It was nearly three hours before he re- 
turned, and Janet had worked herself up 
into a fever of impatience. 

“They are examining the witnesses now,” 
he said. 

* And how is the trial going ?” 

“ Well, of course things look very black just 
now, but we shall get our innings presently.” 

“* How does Welldon look ?” 

“Very calm; he looks tired but rather 
cheerful than otherwise.” 

“Who has been giving evidence ?” 

“Sir George Eastlake first. He deposed 
to asking his son to bring Welldon to see 
him, to offering £150 for his manuscripts, 
and to receiving a receipt for that amount, 
which was produced in court. His pass-book 
was also shown with an entry of £750 paid 
to Mr. W. Stamford. After Sir George had 
given evidence his son was put into the box. 
Our counsel did their best to make him show 
a contradiction in his statement, but I must 
say he is very clever. His tale was perfect 
everywhere, literally without a flaw, and his 
air of regret at having to bear evidence at all 
was so well assumed that I could see it made 
a great impression.” 

“Are there any more witnesses to be 
called ?” 

“Several; the Bank clerk who changed 
the cheque was in the box when I came 
out.” 

“ But surely he would be a witness on our 
side ?” 

“Strange to say, he swears that to the 
best of his belief it was Welldon who asked 
for the cash. He says the Bank was full 
when he came in, but that he remembers his 
height and general look well enough to be 
sure of his man.” 

Janet sighed heavily. 
was Walter,” she said. 


“T believe that it 
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“So do many of us, but, as you know, 
there is not the slightest scrap of evidence 
to prove it. One of the worst pieces of evi- 
dence against Welldon is that two tradesmen 
are ready to swear that their bills were 
settled with £50 Bank of England notes the 
next day, and worst of all, there is no entry 
in Welldon’s account-book of any sum re- 
ceived from Sir George. He was about as 
bad a man of business as his accuser.” 

Janet fixed her eyes steadily on Mr. Wil- 
loughby’s face. 

“You think there is no hope then ?” she 
said in a low tone. 

“Indeed I do; I have not given up heart 
in the least; things will look very different 
to-morrow. [Ionly tell you all this because I 
know that you would rather hear the whole 
truth.” 

* Are you going back now ?” 

“Yes; I expect by the time I come in 
again it will all be over for the day.” 

It was as he said. The examination of the 
witnesses was such a lengthy proceeding that 
the counsel for the defence put off his speech 
until the next day, and Janet had to make 
up her mind to undergo another day of sus- 
pense. She passed it much as she had done 
the previous one, but Mr. Willoughby could 
not conceal from her that his hopes were 
growing less. Plenty of witnesses were 
called who bore testimony to Welldon’s 
irreproachable conduct, but it could not be 
denied that there was some very heavy evi- 
dence against him. Why was there no entry 
in his private account-book, and why had he 
paid his tradesmen the next day with £50 
notes? These were inquiries that had been 
made great use of by the opposite side, and 
which his own counsel could not gloss over. 
When Mr. Willoughby came in towards 
evening, Janet could not but notice how un- 
happy he looked. 

“What have you come to tell me?” she 
cried in alarm. 

“The jury are considering their verdict ; 
there is hope yet !” 

“Let me go; you promised that I should 
go to hear Welldon acquitted.” 

He tried to detain her by various pretexts, 
and when at last she would be put off no 
longer, he managed to take her by the longest 
possible route. Janet was too much agitated 
to notice what was passing around her, but 
when they turned into the street at last she 
exclaimed— 

“What are all these people coming away 
for ?” 

“The verdict must have been given.” 








She made no answer, but hurried on so 
fast that he could scarcely keep pace with 
her. At the door they met Welldon’s law- 
yer, who looked anxious and disappointed. 
Janet stopped at sight of him, and, unable 
to speak, looked at him with questioning 
eyes. 

“Come and speak to your brother,” he 
said ; then added, in a lower tone, “ the ver- 
dict is ‘Guilty.’ ” 

Before Janet had time to make any reply 
she was ushered into asmall and dingy room, 
where the first sight that caught her eye was 
Welldon’s tall figure stretched upon the 
floor. The long strain over, he had given 
way in mind and body, unable to rally from 
the blow which was all the more terrible be- 
cause so utterly unexpected. 

Janet’s strength came back to her at the 
sight ; she pushed away the men who were 
kneeling at his side, and, raising his head, 
laid it on her knee. 

“Welldon!” she cried in piteous tones ; 
“speak to me.” 

In a few minutes Welldon opened his eyes 
languidly, and looked up in his sister’s face. 

“ Janet,” he said slowly, “I am innocent.” 

She bent down, and their lips met in a 
fervent kiss. 

The man who had been trying to restore 
him now put some brandy to his lips, and in 
a short time he was able to get up and walk. 

“You must go now,” said one of the offi- 
cials to Janet, “ but I have no doubt you can 
get leave to see him to-morrow.” 

How Janet spent that night she never 
knew: the anguish that filled her heart was 
too indescribable for words. She knew now 
that she had never before understood what 
sorrow meant. 

Mr. Willoughby brought a cab the next 
morning and took her to the prison. Well- 
don still looked pale and worn, but he had 
recovered much of his usual manner. 

“My hopes in life are all blighted,” he 
said quietly, “ but this makes no difference 
to my peace of mind ; the truth will come 
out in the end.” 

“What is the sentence?” asked Janet. 
She had never thought to ask until this 
moment. The fact of the verdict had been 
enough on the previous night. 

“ Five years penal servitude ! ” 

She shuddered ; the thought was too ter- 
rible. For Welldon’s sake she tried to re- 


press her feelings during the few moments 
that remained to them, but as soon as it was 
all over she broke down utterly, and knew 
no more for many hours. 
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Hester was anxiously looking for news 
from Oxford ; Mr. Wells had taken charge 
of a school just outside the town, and Richard 
had asked him to telegraph as soon as the 
verdict was known. He received the mes- 
sage the same evening, and tore it open with 
eager haste. 

“ Guilty !” 

His first thought was one of thankful 
relief, but he reproached himself in a moment 
for his utter selfishness. And yet, why 
should he not rejoice that evil was punished 
at last? He argued the question with him- 
self as he sat with the open telegram in his 
hand ; but at last he roused himself and, en- 
closing it in an envelope, sent it to the Hall 
by aservant. He could not resist going to 
see Hester the next morning, but the news 
which he heard on reaching the Hall changed 
the current of his thoughts. The Squire had 
had an apoplectic fit during the night, and was 
not expected to live more than a few hours. 
Richard found Hester at his bedside, and all 
reference to the news of the previous evening 
was of course impossible. The heir arrived 
during the afternoon, a first cousin of Hester’s, 
whom, however, she knew but slightly. He 
tried to gain Mr. Talbot’s recognition, but it 
was too late; the Squire never recovered 
consciousness after his first seizure, and in 
a short time all was over. It was Richar:! 
who led Hester away from her father’s roc m, 
and tried to comfort her bitter grief. He 
forgot all else in his efforts to console her 
and to make her take some refreshment, of 
which she stood sorely in need. He was 
more than rewarded by the scarcely audible 
words— 

“You are my only friend now.” 

He treasured them up in his heart, and 
said them over and over again to himself as 
he wended his way home. At last his object 
was attained. The prize, for which he had 
striven so long, lay almost within his grasp. 
He was necessary to Hester’s happiness, and 
he could not doubt but that her love would 
soon follow. He made himself very helpful 
during the next few weeks. Miss Talbot 
had asked Hester to share her home, 
and though Hester was not fond of her 
cousin, she had consented to the arrange- 
ment, not knowing what else to propose. 
She had much to do, therefore, as the move 
must be made at once, and in all her arrange- 
ments she found a ready coadjutor in 
Richard. Miss Talbot could not conceal her 
dislike of him. She still firmly believed 
Welldon to be innocent, and traced all his 
misfortunes to Mr. Poole. Hester very sel- 








dom answered her when she broached the 
subject ; to her mind the fact that Welldon 
had been pronounced guilty in a court of 
law was sufficient to stifle all ideas of his 
innocence. The thought of marrying a con- 
vict, as she now called Welldon, in her own 
mind, was intolerable to her. Miss Talbot 
decided that her affection for him had never 
been more than a passing fancy, and though 
she still felt bound to take care of her and 
give her a home, she regarded her as very 
selfish and cold-hearted. 

Meanwhile there was another question 
which occupied Richard’s thoughts by day 
and night. What was to become of the 
living? He had signed an agreement with 
Mr. Talbot, when he accepted the charge, by 
virtue of which he could only be regarded as 
a temporary incumbent; but yet he heard 
nothing of any changes from the new Squire, 
who invariably treated him with great con- 
sideraticn. Could it be that Mr. Talbot had 
destroyed the agreement? He decided that 
if nothing was said, he need say nothing; 
for there was no doubt in his own mind that 
ct late Mr. Talbot had intended to secure 
the living to him. He waited in some anxiety, 
but as time passed on and the business of the 
estate was finally settled he made up his 
mind that all was right, and that he should 
not be disturbed in his possession. Only 
one thing therefore remained to be done: he 
must wait for a suitable opportunity, and 
then ask Hester to be his wife. 

A few months only had passed when he heard 
that she was coming to stay with her cousin at 
the Hall, saving had a downright quarrel with 
Miss Talbot. His heart leapt as he heard 
the news, for it seemed a providential arrange- 
ment insuring his success, and he could hardly 
wait till her arrival to put his fate to the 
test. Yet when she came he resolved not to 
speak to her at once, for now that his hopes 
seemed so near their fulfilment a sort of 
nervous presentiment took possession of him 
that at the last moment he would be dis- 
appointed. But as he passed through the 
churchyard on his way to the Hall, the day 
after her arrival, he caught sight of a kneel- 
ing figure by the old Squire’s grave. All his 
doubts and fears vanished in a moment, and, 
hurrying to her side, he laid his hand on 
her shoulder. She looked up with a start. 
“ Hester,” he said, “I want you. Come to 
me.” He held out his arms with a gesture 
that had more of command in it than of love, 
but Hester did not pause to consider; in 
another moment she was clasped to his breast, 
and Richard Poole’s triumph was complete. 




















[‘ a quiet room of a large hotel facing the | 

great square in Copenhagen, I am seated | 
enjoying the calm of this exquisite Sunday | 
morning. The skies of Italy surely cannot | 
exceed in blueness that above me. Here and 
there are fleecy clouds which, by their white- 
ness, heighten the intensity of the cerulean. 
The ‘large opera-house, gardens with parterres | 
of flowers, noble trees, statues of sagey 
bronze, and a creek with barges in stripes of | 
startling green and vermilion, all appear 
most brilliant in this clear atmosphere. This | 
isa veritable “God’s day.” 
of the wheels over the rough paving-stones 
and the shrill cries of the fish-vendors spoil, 
in a measure, our peace, even as discordant 


notes shock the nerves when breaking in on | 


some tender melody. 


Whither shall we bend our steps? We 


inquired of the hotel-keeper as to where we | 


should find an English service, but he either 
misunderstood us or was 
whereabouts. 


to be had, and hardly standing-room. We go 
on to another, the “ Church of Our Saviour.” 
This is almost as full. At last, after stand- 
ing half an hour, we managed to find a seat 
behind a column at the very back of the 
building. It is a large, plain Grecian place 
with massive columns and two tiers of gal- 
leries. It is built on the site of a church 
through which Nelson once dropped a shell. 
So ugly was it that Thorwaldsen was asked 
to decorate it. Certain niches had been 
left in which to place statues. Not wishing 
to have his statues hidden, the sculptor 
wrote from Rome to a friend for the measure- 
ment of the niches, and when he received it 
he made his statues @ foot larger! Fortu- 
nately, therefore, they were placed on pedes- 
tals. The niches had to be bricked up and plas- 
tered over, but the statues stand out boldly, 
the only ornaments to a bald and dreary 
edifice. In the centre of the chancel is, in 
marble, a grand figure of Christ. 


apostles. 


a most imposing effect. The white marble | 





the rest, and with hands outstretched, 


is 


made far more striking by a background of | 
Above, in high relief, | large number of children had to be baptized. 


deep red-brick tint. 





SUNDAY IN THE SCANDINAVIAN CAPITAL. 


By tHe Rav. FRED. HASTINGS, Autor or “Sunpays apour THE Wokxp,” 


Alas! the rattle | 


ignorant of its | 
We started out and made our | black-robed, befrilled preacher wore a decora- 
way to a Lutheran church, that of “The | 
Holy Ghost.” It was so full that no seat was | 


On either } 
side, ranged down the church, are His twelve | 
They are gigantic works, and have | 





ETC. 


|is a frieze of “the way to the cross.” The 

words, “ This is my belov ed Son,” and “ aes 
‘unto Me all ye weary,” are appropriately 

written below the figure of the Christ. 

The pew lined with pink silk, and in front 
of which is draped purple velvet with deep 
| yellow fringe, is that set apart for the king, 
who at times attends this church. 

| How hearty is the singing here! It does 
the soul good to listen to these ef Lu- 
| theran tunes. All the people sing, led by a 
choir in which we notice many women. as 
well as men. The custom of placing on large 
| boards, in different parts of the church, the 
|number of the hymns and tunes, facilitates 
| the finding of the place. The pulpit is placed 
in the side of the church, and _ half-way 
| between the entrance andaltar. It has a large 
| sounding-board, so that the preacher’s voice 
can be easily carried to the distant parts of 
| the building. Fortunately, no reverberat- 
ing echo spoils the effect of the sermon. The 


tion of someorder on his breast; it glistened on 
the black serge. His face was most expressive, 
and his style of speech effective. He pos- 
sessed great oratorical power. Several times 
he paused in his address, and then the noise of 
coughing was heard all over the church. We 
saw one gentleman also seize the opportunity 
of offering a seat to a lady ; but the gentle 
men generally allowed weak and delicate 
ladies, as well as wearied and aged women, 
tostand. The subject on which the preacher 
discoursed was the “request of the young 
man to Christ to command his brother to 
divide the inheritance with him.” It wasa 
subject very appropriate, for there is just 
now great socialistic agitation. He denounced 
ina most forcible manner those “ who would 
destroy society, banish the Bible, bury 
Christ, overthrow God’s throne, abolish law, 
and substitute only their own dreams and 
fancies.” 

After the preaching came the communion, 
to which a number of men and women re- 
mained. On the organ a low-toned volun- 
tary was played during the ceremony, but 
it seemed rather to hinder the voice of the 
| officiating minister from being heard, and 
| lessened instead of heightened ‘the solemnity 
of the observance. 

At the close of the communion service a 
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The preacher for the day also performed this 
ceremony. He must have been very weary 
with the endless repetitions. The old verger 
wisely brought warm water and poured it into 
the font. e saw the steam evaporate, and 
thought that the children would not have so 
rude a shock when the water touched their 
faces. Most of them were quiet, but one 
irascible infant at last led off, and such a 
chorus of crying and wailing was raised as I 
have never before heard. When a great 
number had been dedicated four more arrived, 
and when these had also been attended to 
another came. The mother of this solitary 
infant was evidently the widow of a private 
soldier, who, being dead, was represented at 
the baptism of his posthumous child by his 
superior officer. In all the dignity of a bright 
blue uniform and hat with yellow and red 
plume, the officer stood by the side of the 
poor woman. His brilliant attire contrasted 
strangely with her widow’s weeds and tearful 
face. At the close of the ceremony the 
officer took up the little white robe and hat 
of his soldier’s child, and gracefully handed 
them to the poor mother, then he looked at 
his watch and hurried away. With admira- 
tion we gazed after the manly form of one 
who had been so attentive to a poor sorrow- 
ing woman. 

The streets of Copenhagen are quiet on 
Sunday until evening comes. I was assured 
that the observance of the Sabbath has greatly 
improved of late. 

“ Bethesda,” or the centre of the “Inner 
Mission,” called for a visit. It is under the 
control of the State Church, and is held by 
trustees for the purpose of Sunday-school 
teaching and for evening preaching. About 
four hundred children are taught here, and 
various classes for the elder scholars are 
held. Students from the University and 
deaconesses earnestly superintend the work. 
Here, the Evangelical Alliance held its meet- 
ings, and here its representatives gathered 
from all parts. Here they were cordially and 
royally welcomed by the monarch. 

Passing a dark court, singing is heard. 
Penetrating it and climbing to the third 
story I find a large room full of people, and 
an earnest layman is leading them to Christ. 
The melodies sung were those made so 
familiar by American evangelists. 

In the afternoon I attended another Lu- 





theran church, near the Exchange, and heard | 
from another pastor the same subject, vad 
not the same sermon to which I had listened | 
in the morning. The carving of the elaborate 

pulpit and reredos was, in this church, a! 


great charm, and I am afraid it drew off my 
attention somewhat from the sermon. 

The chaplain of the English church holds a 
service every Sunday afternoon on board a 
Scotch steamer. He invited me to accom- 
pany him and to give the address to the 
crew. In the saloon he read prayers, and 
then a sort of sermonette was delivered by 
the writer, who was thankful to be able thus, 
in a distant land, to cast “bread on the 
water.” Last year, the Princess of Wales 
laid the foundation of a new church for the 
English residents, and the chaplain is work- 
ing hard to free it from all debt. His con- 
gregation is small, but, as he said, he had 
to look after the few sheep in that foreign 
land. “Iam here,” he exclaimed, “to hold 
the fort.” One of the ways in which he has 
managed this, is by training a choir of Danish 
boys to sing English hymns, chants and 
responses. ‘They are glad to learn English, 
and he is thankful to have their help. Their 
enunciation was so perfect in the evening 
service that I could hardly believe they were 
not English boys. 

At night the beer-gardens were full. Very 
much lager-beer is consumed, and I was told 
that the quantity drunk in Denmark is 
double per head that tippled in England. 
The liquor, however, is said to be “ lighter” 
and of less intoxicating power than that re- 
tailed in the glaring and numerous public- 
houses of our own land. 

Of course, ere leaving this interesting city 
we wandered into the unique museum of the 
works of Thorwaldsen ; peeped at the royal 
castle so recently destroyed by fire; saw the 
Ethnological Museum, the Rosenberg Palace, 
the park, and the statue of Hans Andersen, 
the enchanting writer for children. We 
strolled past the quaint Exchange, and gazed 
with admiration on the eccentric spire of four 
bronze dragons, with heads on the brickwork 
and tails all twisted and pointing to the skies. 
There is another queer, slender, corkscrew- 
shaped spire of bronze with stairs outside. 
King Christian IV. brought over Inigo Jones 
to decorate his capital, and if the King picked 
the brains of the architect, the latter has 
certainly left upon the city distinguishing 
marks which compel attention. From the 
summit of one tower—a fac-simile of that 
at Pisa—we had a splendid view of the city 
and its surroundings—of the narrow streets, 
glittering canals, massive buildings, broad 
boulevards, capacious harbour, fruitful cham- 
paign, and distant sea. Yes, we would be 
content to linger much longer in this capital 
of Scandinavia. 











AT THE CRUSADER’S TOMB. 


WARRIOR, brave and daring for creed long years since gone! 
Where now the golden splendour of thoughts that on thee shone ‘ 

This arch that spans above, the very same it seems, 
Yet have thy prophet-visions all vanished like as dreams! 

No marble image tells where sleeping Jesus lay ; 
No past entombs His visions, nor distance dims His day ! 
No time makes old His conquests, His soldiers never die : 
Processions—He is leading—with centuries go by. 
Man’s love was Jesu’s Salem ; hearts were His Palestine ; 
His kingdom was not acres, but man made more divine. 
Thy sword, and swords once meeting, have perished with their day ; 
Thy heart, so madly beating to kill, has passed away. 
His heart, by hearts oft wounded, could never wound again ; 
By wounds, and not by wounding, He conquered rebel-men. 
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At first, His foe, I met Him, and now I am His own. 

The wounds I made, have made Him a Lamb within a throne. 

I saw the wounds I gave Him; I saw His bleeding soul— 

Till, by that sight all wounded, He stooped and made me whole. 
So all the teeming million of rebels, when they see 

The gentle heart they fight and wound, His captives too shall be. 





DRUNKENNESS AND CRIME. 


By tue Rev. J. W. HORSLEY, Lare anp Last Cuariarmy or H.M. Prison, CLERKENWELL. 


if OW far intemperance is a cause of 

crime is obviously a question of great 
moment to all who desire the honour 
and prosperity of a nation, inasmuch as 
crime, besides being a shame to a people, is 
inevitably expensive in its prevention, re- 
pression, punishment, or cure. It is a point 
that needs minute investigation and calm 
consideration, in view of the “personal equa- 
tion” arising from prejudice or habit, which 
notoriously induces some to exaggerate from 
zeal against intemperance and its causes, 
and others to minimise in defence of per- 
sonal habits or their pecuniary interest in a 
trade without which intemperance would be 
well-nigh impossible. Theorists should be 
allowed in this matter no locus standi, and 
the testimony of those who are obliged by 
their official relation to the intemperate and 
the criminal to be experts in the matter is not 
to be dismissed, however it may be checked 
and weighed, because they may have been 
morally forced by their daily observation of 
excess into what may be called by some 
the opposite extreme of total abstinence. Ex- 
aggeration is unnecessary on the one side and 
absurd on the other. True, that none would 
put themselves out of court by denying that 
intemperance was one of the causes of crime. 

The question, then, is this : What. propor- 
tion of crime is directly or indirectly due to 
intemperate habits in the matter of drink, 
the national drinking customs, and the 
facilities afforded for the continuance and 
spreading of the evil ? 

My answer, drawn from the experience of 
ten years, during which over a hundred 
thousand men and women, remanded or 
awaiting trial, have come under my notice, 
is, that half of the crime of England and 
Wales is directly, and an additional one- 
fourth indirectly, cansed by intemperance. 

From Sir Matthew Hale to Mr. Justice 
Hawkins, judges have repeatedly said that 
their impression, derived from constant ex- 
perience in every county, was that more 
than half of the crimes brought before them 
were so caused, sometimes by the influence 
of drink upon the offender, and sometimes 





| by its influence upon his or her victim. 


This is not quite my 75 per cent.; but it 
must be remembered that the majority of 
crimes arising out of intemperance do not 
come before the judges at assize, being sum- 
marily dealt with by justices and stipendiary 
magistrates. Thirty thousand annual cases 
of drunken and disorderly conduct in London 
alone, to say nothing of common assaults 
and so forth, which drink has indisputably 
caused, come not at all under the cognisance 
of superior courts—a fact which much 
strengthens the argument to be drawn from 
judicial utterances. 

The Lords’ Committee on Intemperance 
gives us the opinion of another class of 
experts in the returns from chief constables 
of counties, who say that of the criminals 
who come under their charge 75 per cent., 
80, 85 per cent., two-thirds, three-fifths, four- 
fifths, nearly all, have been the victims of 
drinking habits and associates. The mean 
more than justifies my 75 per cent. 

A third class of experts, the governors 
and chaplains of gaols, before the same com- 
mittee, ascribes crimes to drink in the pro- 
portion of from 50 to 90 per cent., the 
average of twenty-two returns giving 76 
per cent, ; while the proportion of recommit- 
tals due to drinking is said to be “75 per 
cent.,” “four-fifths,” nearly all. Again my 
estimate appears but too moderate. 

A fourth source of evidence is afforded by 
our police magistrates, a class given neither 
to exaggeration nor to teetotal advocacy. 
One writes to me, “It will be found, I be- 
lieve, that drunkenness is at the bottom of 
nearly all crime. Yesterday, for example, 
there were 69 day charges before me, all 
arising, more or less, out of drunkenness, 
with the exception of some against boys for 
playing tip-cat. There were a number of 
cases of brutal assaults, all committed by 
persons under the influence of drink, and 
only one case of felony, and that was com- 
mitted by a woman who was drunk at the 
time.” Again, I noted one day, that of 22 
eases at the Marlborough Police Court, 21 
were charges of drunkenness, As it would 
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not be fair to generalise from a day that | by apprehension, as they assume). And again, 


might be exceptional, I obtained a return of | “The number described as habitual drunkards 


all charges heard at that court for a week, | is only 38,929.” 


and found that of 154 no less than 124 were for | 
drunkenness. Frequently I used to determine | 


on receiving my daily lists of fresh admissions, 
on which the names and ages, but not the 


offences, were given, that I would see what | 


proportion obtained in the first nine or 
twelve. 
twelve were drink-caused cases, sometimes 
ten, sometimes even eleven. ‘To check my 
own observations I write to the chaplain of 
another London prison (not a teetotaller, by- 


Almost invariably nine out of | 


the-bye), and find from his careful inquiry | 


(made before my letter reached him) that of 
216 convicted prisoners brought in that week 
187 were convicted for drunkenness, or 
offences arising therefrom. Vary this line of 


inquiry by extending it to other towns and | 


we find Mr. Fowler, the Swansea magistrate, 


telling the Lords that in his parts nineteen | 


out of twenty offences are connected with 
drink ; Mr. R. O. Jones that three-fourths 
of crime, or a great deal more, is the result 
of drinking; Mr. J. Jervis that three-fourths 
of the crime in Portsmouth is attributable to 
drink ; and the Crown Solicitor for Ireland 
that three-fourths of all the crimes prosecuted 
by indictment in Dublin are so caused, 
directly or indirectly—a proportion which 


would largely be increased, as has already | 
been pointed out, if offences summarily dealt | 


with were included. Take, therefore, what- 
ever class of experts we may, they either 
confirm or go beyond my estimate. 


At the outset I mentioned the error of a | 


few maximisers. 


It is more needful to ex- | 


pose a common mistake of the many mini- | 
misers. They desire to ascertain the relation | 
of intemperance to crime, one item of its con- | 
sequent cost to the nation, and the proportion | 


of drunkards to the population. For this pur- 
pose the Judicial Statistics are procured ; the 
total number of apprehensions or convictions 
is noted ; in the classification of offences two 


headings are found of drunk, or drunk and | 


disorderly ; the numbers under these are 
taken to represent the total amount of crime 
attributable to intemperance. These are not 
seventy-five per cent. of the whole, therefore 
teetotallers exaggerate, Q.E.D., and the mini- 
miser lives happily ever afterwards. Thus a 
paper lately fell into this trap for the un- 
wary, and attacked some figures and deduc- 
tions of mine in this wise. “After all, only 


one person in forty thousand in London who 
might have misconducted himself daily did | 
80 








Only! Those who know 
from sad observation, or sadder experience, 
the misery and burden “only” one person 
who is a drunkard can cause will hardly 
rejoice over a fact of this sort. But let me 
point out the fallacy of such reasoning from 
the basis simply of the Metropolitan Police 
returns for a year. The total apprehensions 
are 81,385, and of these 33,822 are charged 
solely and explicitly with drunkenness. A 
long way from 75 per cent., exclaims an 
objector. True, but let us examine the 
other charges. The list begins with various 
crimes against the person with violence, and 
of these there are 10,202. Now turning 
to the evidence of the Lords’ Committee, we 
find Captain Congreve affirming that fluc- 
tuations in crime are unaccountable; but 
one thing is constant, the connection between 
drunkenness and crimes of violence. In 
one district, of 191 persons apprehended 
for offences against the person, 102 were 
in a state of intoxication. The lowest 
average claimed is two-thirds, and if this 
were taken we must add 6,800 to the figures 
claimed by our minimiser as representing 
all the results of intemperance. A glance 
at the separate headings of this class of 
offences will enable the most inexperienced 
to judge if the estimate be exaggerated. 
Murder, for example, is often no doubt caused 
by jealousy, anger, or greed as the proximate 
cause ; but yet the scaffold has not infre- 
quently nor undecidedly spoken about in- 
temperance and its fruit. On one day in 
Clerkenwell there were five women in cus- 
tody on this charge; only one was sober 
when the crime was committed. Shooting, 
stabbing, wounding are separate headings, 
and the most cursory perusal of any paper 
will teach us their usual cause. Common 
assaults, again, are not usually the result of 
sobriety. I take the first twelve cases that 
come to hand in prison and find that the 
drunkenness of the prisoner caused three, 
the drunkenness of others six, the hereditary 
effects of intemperance one, and only two 
were not apparently caused by drink. Mr. 
Neilson deposes that fights and crimes of 
violence, at any rate among men, are generally 
attributable to drink. Next comes assaulting 
the police. I take twelve men charged with 
this offence, and find that in ten cases in- 
temperance was the cause. Sir J. Mantell 
says that aggravated assaults on the police 
are in nine cases out of ten thus caused. 


” (not that misconduct is always followed} Under the same head comes the ‘crime of 
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attempting suicide. I examine and tabulate 
carefully 300 consecutive cases, and find 
that 172 are caused by drink. I take 33 cases 
in a month, and find that 18 are directly, 
2 indirectly, and 4 probably, caused by in- 
temperance. I take another month, and of 
28 cases 21 are directly and 1 indirectly 
zaused by the drunkenness of the prisoners, 
3 by the drunkenness of husbands, and only 3 
not apparently due todrink. We next come to 
various headings dealing with offences against 
property. Here our objector exclaims (I quote 
an article in a weekly paper), “ Alcohol is at 
any rate no aid to the perpetration of offences 
against honesty.” But is that so? Would 
the objector like an introduction to some 
hundreds of my friends who have stolen to 
get the money for drink, or have become 
dishonest only after having drunk themselves 
out of place and character? Or would he 
notice that the Judicial Statistics say that of 
896 houses, the resort of thieves, 448 are 
public-houses and 348 beer-shops? Again, 
of 3,076 prostitutes sent to Westminster 
Prison, 552 were convicted of robbery from 
the person, which would in almost every case 
be from the persons of drunken men. Mr. 
J. Jervis tells the Lords that three-fourths 
of the crime in Portsmouth is attributable to 
drink, though there are scarcely any crimes 
of violence there. We may, therefore, claim 
that the dictum that drunkenness is no cause 
of dishonesty may be withdrawn, and in its 
place record the words of Mr. Justice Haw- 
kins to the Grand Jury at Durham: “ It is 
drink which for the most part is the incentive 
to crimes of dishonesty.” And other headings 
in which the word drunk does not appear are 
yet most clearly thus caused in large measure. 
Take wilful damage, 1,381 cases; this is 
almost invariably the act of a drunken per- 
son, and usually means smashing the windows 
of a public-house from which the offender 
has been ejected when no longer profitable. 
Desertion again—I take the first twelve cases, 
and find five directly due to drink, which is 
under the usual proportion. Furious driving 
—the complaint against the cabby that is sober 
is usually of the opposite character. Even 
vagrancy, which heading accounts for 4,188 
cases, is in very many instances simply the 
result of intemperance, whether it mean 
begging or simple homelessness. 

It may therefore be seen what a terribly 
sound basis exists for the assertion that 75 
per cent. of crime is directly or indirectly at- 
tributed tointemperance. True, these figures 
represent cases, not individuals, and some 
may be reckoned thus several times in a year ; 








but yet, on the other hand, the drunkards 
apprehended are but a tithe of those to whom 
that name must be given. In Birmingham 
there are some 1,850 publics. On a certain 
night 35 of them were watched, and 883 
persons were seen to leave their portals drunk , 
but yet the police records showed that on 
that night only 29 persons in the whole city 
were arrested for drunkenness. But we are 
getting better, say some. Education is the 
panacea for drunkenness ; education is better 
and more universal, therefore drunkenness 
must be diminishing. But the word panacea 
marks the quack. And let but these two 
facts be considered :— 

1. The number of persons summarily pro- 
ceeded against for drunken and disorderly 
conduct for the last five years in England and 
Wales— 
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1884 198,274 


A steady increase for five years, and that 
of 26,000, and that in years of exceptional 
activity in all forms of temperance effort, 
save the legislative. 

2. The class of incurables in prison, 1.e. 
those who have been over ten times convicted, 
is almost entirely made up of the drunkards. 
The progress of female intemperance recently 
has been such that the women in this category 
more than double the men, and the figures 
for the last seven years are as follows: 5,673, 
5,800, 6,773, 7,496, 8,946, 9,316, 9,451. 

Terrible to the patriot, heartrending to the 
Christian must these figures be ; to him who 
only cares for his pocket we yet can say, 
Do you think the expense thus caused is 
inevitable? Have you ever calculated its 
amount ? The daily average of our prisons by 
the last return was very low, but yet reached 
16,619, at an average cost of £22 8s. 2d. per 
head, to say nothing of the preliminary ex- 
penses of apprehension and prosecution. The 
daily average of the convict prisons was 9,247 
at £35 2s. 4d., and there were 983 criminal 
lunatics. Adding the 5,884 juvenile offenders 
in reformatories and 12,339 in industrial 
schools (children largely cursed by the in- 
temperance of their parents), we have a daily 
average of 45,072 in confinement, at a cost 
to the Treasury alone of £1,027,094. It 
may be added that the cost of the police, 
half of whom would not be needed but for 
intemperance, is £3,476,000, an increase of 
more than a hundred thousand pounds as 
compared with the previous year. 
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THE SILENT VOICE. 
By tuz Rev. W. GARRETT HORDER. 


* Day unto day uttereth speech, 
And night unto night sheweth knowledge. 
There is no speech nor language ; 
Their voice cannot be heard. 
Their line is gone out through all the earth, 
And their words to the end of the world.” 


a first part of this psalm furnishes a 
key to the spiritual significance of 
nature. The psalm unlocks no scientific | 
secret. That is not its object ; it is indeed | 
unscientific, for it grows out of the imperfect 
physical knowledge of that far-off age in 
which men thought of the earth as stationary, 
and of the sun as moving from east to west. 
But scientifically inaccurate, it is spiritually 
accurate ; physically misleading, it is morally 
revealing. Though we have outgrown its 
conception of the facts, we have not, and 
never shall, outgrow its conception of their 
spiritual significance. We know now that 
the sun does not move, like a giant, from 
one end of the heavens to the other, but in | 
relative immobility stands as the centre of 
its system; but none the less the heavens 
declare the glory of God, day uttering speech 
and night revealing knowledge. The heavens 
are looked at in a new light, but they still 
quicken the old faith. But the words before 
us are suggestive of the divine method of 
teaching, and the suggestion is conveyed, as 
so often in Scripture, by an apparent con- 
tradiction. The apparent contradiction is 
here; in the second and fourth verses we 
are told that “day unto day uttereth speech, 
and night unto night sheweth knowledge— 
their line is gone out through all the earth, 
and their words to the end of the world.” 
But in the third verse, ‘There is no speech 
nor language ; their voice cannot be heard.” 

The heavens utter speech, and yet they are 
silent ; they reveal knowledge, and yet their 
voices are not heard! An utter contradic- 
tion, you say. Yes; but it could not have 
been a contradiction to the Psalmist, for both 
conceptions are at the same moment in his 
mind, and find expression from his lips in 
the same breath. It is true men often con- 
tradict themselves. The thought of one 
period is opposed to that of another. One 
statement may be set against another from 
the same speaker ; the thoughts of one mood 





may be opposed to those of another. But 


PsaLm xix. 2—4 (revised version). 


hearer at one point seem to give forth only 
discord, but from another point its music be 
perfectly harmonious. There is a way of 
regarding this passage so that it seems a 
gross contradiction, but regard it from the 
Psalmist’s point and the seeming contradic- 
tion sets forth in the clearest way the noblest 
truth. The heavens are silent—neither sun 
nor moon nor stars speak. The music of the 
spheres, of which in the early times Pytha- 
goras spoke, is but a poetic figure. And yet 
in another sense the heavens are eloquent 
beyond all speech. There is an eloquence of 
the eye as well as of the voice. The greatest 
teachers of the world are often silent ones. 
The portrait may be dumb and yet the canvas 
be eloquent. You stand before it and exclaim, 
“ What a speaking likeness!” The sculptor’s 
calm, cold marble is the very image of silence, 
and yet it sometimes speaks more powerfully 
than the orator’s lip. Before the child can 
speak its tiny face is full of eloquence to its 
mother’s eye. No word may have passed 
between youth and maiden, and yet more 
than words could say has shone out of their 
love-filled eyes, or thrilled through the grasp 
of each other’s hands. In this sense speech 
is but silvern, whilst silence is golden. The 
two mightiest voices Emmanuel Kant ever 
heard were both silent ones—“ the starry 
heavens above, the moral law within.” In our 
wordy age this eloquence of silence is often 
overlooked, but none the less is it true that 
where neither speech nor language is heard 
the revelation is often the clearest. 
“ There are sounds, like flakes of snow falling 
In their silent and eddying rings : 


We tremble, they touch us so lightly, 
Like the feathers from angel’s wings. 


* There are pauses of marvellous silence 
That are full of significant sound, 
Like music echoing music 
Under water or under ground.” 


Now here is to be found the clue to the 
divine method. We will consider it a little 


more in detail. 


I. This is God’s method in nature. Nature 


men do not, unless they are very foolish, |has neither speech nor language, her voices 


contradict themselves in the same breath.| are not heard. 


Sun, moon, and stars, 


What seems like a contradiction to the | mountain and valley, flower and tree, alike 


hearer is from the standpoint of the speaker | are silent. 
only harmony. A great orchestra may to the | may sigh, the birds may sing, but they have 


The ocean may roar, the wind 
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no articulate voice—no key has ever been 
found to their language ; it has never been 
translated into any human equivalent. Nature 
never puts her meaning into words of any 
language, and yet her sound has gone forth 
through all lands, and her words to the end 
of the world. 


“ There’s not the smallest orb that thou behold’st, 

But in his motion like an angel sings, 

Still quiring to the young-eyed clerubim.” 
Everywhere men have heard, and in greater 
or less degree have felt, her meaning. The 
old rendering of the third verse of this psalm, 
though it does not represent the original, is 
yet true in fact,—“ There is no speech nor 
language where their voice is not heard ”— 
heard so clearly that in almost every land 
men have been drawn to the worship of 
nature. To the Persian, the sun spoke so 
clearly that he made it the object of his 
worship ; to the Greek, earth and ocean, sun 
and moon seemed alive with a divine pre- 
sence ; to the ancient Druids, the heavenly 
bodies spoke so clearly that in their rude 
stone temples at Avebury and Stonehenge, 
open as they were to the sky, they wor- 
shipped the orbs of heaven. To many a 
savage earth has been so eloquent that he 
invested it with a divine significance, and 
offered it, in his rude way, divine honours. 
To Wordsworth the voices of nature were as 
clear as if angels sang above his head. In 
“A Voluntary, composed upon an evening 
of extraordinary splendour and beauty,” he 
says— 

“Time was wten field and watery cove 

With modulated echoes rang, 

While choirs of fervent angels sang 

Their vespers in the grove ; 

Or, crowning, star-like, each some sovereign height, 

Warbled for heaven above and earth below, 

Strains sui‘able for both.—Such holy rite, 

Methinks, if audibly repeated now 

From hill or valley, could not move 

Sublimer transport, purer love, 

Than doth this silent spectacle—the gleam— 

‘The shadow—and the peace supreme.” 

Whilst in his wonderful “Lines on Tintern 
Abhey ” he speaks of — 


“ That blessed mood 
In which the affections gently lead us on, 
Until, the bre.th of this corporeal frame 
And even the motion of our human blood 
Almost suspended, we are laid asleep 
In body, and become a living soul ; 
While, with an.eye made quiet by the power 
Of harmony and the deep power of joy, 
We see into the life of things.” 


Mrs. Barrett Browning says— 


*“ God is so good, He wears a fold 
Of heaven and earth across His face— 
Like secrets kept, for love, untold, 
But still I feel that His embrace 
Slides down by thrills through all things made, 
Through sighs and sound of every place. 
As if my tender mother laid 
On my shut lips her kisses’ pressure, 
Half waking me at night, and said, 
‘Who kissed you through the dark, dear guesser?’ ” 








And Aubrey de Vere speaks of — 


“Some presence veiled, in fields and groves, 
That mingles rapture with remorse, 
Some buried joy beside us moves 
And thrills the soul with sweet discourse. 


As they, perchance, that wondering pair 
Who to Emmaus bent their way, 
Hearing, heard not ; like them our prayer 
We make—‘ The night is near us. . . Stay ;’” 
rs 
Victor Hugo nobly says— 


**We are but night, 
God is the only light the world can need : 
Atoms and space are in this text agreed. 
God only great, the humble flowerets name, 
And only true the mighty floods proclaim, 
And only good winds tell from spot to spot. 
O man, let idle vaunts deceive you not! 
Whence did you spring, to think that you can be 
Better than God, who made the stars and sea? 
And who awakes you, when your rest is done, 
With His prodigious smile of loye—the sun?” 
And a recent poet only gives voice to the 
feeling of many hearts when she says— 
“Sometimes, as in the summer fields 
I walk abroad, there comes to me 
So wild a sense of mystery ; 
My senses reel, my reason fails, 
I am in such strange company. 


Yet somewhere, dimly, I can feel 
The wild confusion dwells in me, 
And I, in no strange company, 
Am the lost link, twixt Him and these, 
And touch Him through the mystery.” 
Some friends of mine on one occasion 
came suddenly on a scene of surpassing glory, 
high among the mountains in Switzerland, 
and stood holding each other’s hands, awed 
into worship, feeling “‘ Surely the Lord is in 
this place!” Thus nature, silent though she 
be, yet speaks; though no words are heard 
her meaning is clearly discerned. It is not 
enough to say, J do not hear her voice, or 
discern her meaning. You are musical, it 
may be, and whilst listening to a noble 
orchestra, one in your company says, “ This 
to me is meaningless, only a confused Babel 
of sound.” Does that convince you that the 
music which holds you captive is but a delu- 
sion? You are artistic may be, and, stand- 
ing before a great picture, you hear a be- 
holder exclaim, “ What a lovely frame!” (as 
once the writer did). Does that convince you 
that the frame is more than the picture? You 
are mechanical, it may be, and, looking on a 
wondrous piece of mechanism, you notice 
one who, with no such aptitude, turns list- 
lessly away. Are you convinced that the 
mechanist has toiled in vain? And will 
you dare to say of nature, “She has no voice 
that J can hear, no meaning that J can dis- 
cern; to me she is only a dwelling-place for 
man ; what seems a voice and meaning is 
only an illusion; those who say they hear 
a voice or discern a meaning are surely 
deceived!” Would it not be wiser, humbler, 
truer, to say the fault is mine; my ears are 
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not tuned to hear the voice, my eyes not 
clear enough to discern the meaning ? 

“God is not dumb, that He should speak no more ; 

If thou hast wanderings in the wilderness 

And find’st not Sinai, ‘tis thy soul is poor ; 

There towers the mountain of the voice no less, 

Which whoso seeks shall find ; but he who bends 

Intent on manna still, and mortal ends, 

Sees it not, neither hears its thundered lore.” 
If nature has drawn men in every land to 
worship, if she has thrilled the hearts of 
some of the noblest of the race, then, silent 
though she be, she yet surely speaks, and 
though she utter no word yet her meaning 
is real. 

It is a vain conceit of a literary age to 
fancy that meanings can be conveyed only 
by words, or that truth can be revealed only 
by books. The deepest things are felt, not 
heard; the noblest truths reach us by a 
voice that is both still and small. And if 
nature is ever to be to us what it was to the 
Psalmist, and the noblest of every land, we 
must not try to understand her by mere 
manuals of geology, or botany, or physics, 


- but by opening our hearts to her revelations, 


regarding in deepest adoration the heavens, 
the work of God’s fingers. 
“ Heart, heart, awake! the love that loveth all 
Maketh a deeper calm than Horeb’s cave, 
‘Where in her temple, earth o’erarched with sky, 
God's heart to mine may speak, my heart reply.” 

Il. This is God’s method in man. I have 
already reminded you that the greatest 
philosopher of modern times was most 
deeply impressed by the starry heavens | 
above and the moral law within. And of the | 
moral law, as of the starry heavens, it may | 
be said, “ It has neither speech nor language, 
its voice is not heard.” Conscience is as 
silent as the eternal heavens; 
reaches to articulate expression. Sometimes, 
it is true, it is so aroused that it clothes 
its commands in words, and, as we lean to 
evil, cries with majestic voice, “Thou shalt 
not!” or, as we shrink back from the good, 
with tones of entreaty declares, “This do and 
thou shalt live!” But the words are only a 
human clothing of a divine reality ; just as 
Luther, in the castle of the Wartburg, tempted 
of evil, in imagination gave it bodily form, 
and threw at it the ink-horn with which he 
was writing. No bodily form was there 
which his ink-horn could mark or wound ; 
intercepted by no Satanic body, it only 
reached and left its stain on the castle wall. 
And conscience is too spiritual to speak in 
words ; it isa spirit bearing witness within 
our spir it, moving across the troubled waters 
of the soul so as to direct its course —— 
Its realm is feeling and awakened thought ; 


it never | 





| 
} 





| 


is a force, not a voice ; 
revelation. 


it is a constraint, not a 


“Yet high above the limits of my seeing, 
And folded far within the inmost heart, 
And deep below the deeps of conscious being, 
Thy splendour shineth ; there, O God, thou art.” 


And therefore our wisdom is not so much 
to listen or consider as to yield; to be pas- 
sive under this divine influence. We may 
not be able to formulate the influence to 
others ; to set it out in words, or reduce it 
to writing; thus translated it might look 
foolish, as the feeling of love cften does when 
treated thus. Love is too sacred, too subtle, 
to bear such expression, but none the less it 
is the mightiest force in the universe, and 
the deepest in the heart of the Most High. 
The more readily we yield the mightier will 
be this spiritual influence, the more we shall 
be possessed thereby, until all opposition 
shall at length cease, and there shall be no 
discord between the host and the guest. 
And at last the apostle’s grand condition will 
be reached: “I live, yet not I, but Christ 
that liveth in me.” 

III, This is God’s method in revelation. Of 
the divine revelation it may be said, here 
God has neither speech nor language ; His 
voice is not heard. God’s voice, as that of 
nature, is a silent one ; it is not heard with 
the ear, but felt in the heart, an altogether 
higher and nobler realm for the divine. In- 
deed, the Prophet Jeremiah expressly says, 
“But this is the covenant that I will make 
with the house of Israel after those days, 
| saith the Lord. I will put my law in their 
inward parts, and in their hearts will I write 
it.” But you say, “ Does not Scripture often 
come to us with the declaration, ‘Thus 
saith the Lord ?’” Assuredly it does ; but it 
does not follow that the saying was to the 
ears of men. Elijah was most deeply moved, 
not by the fire, or the earthquake, or the 
wind, but by “ the still small voice,” which 
is surely only another way of describing a 
silence which might be felt, felt all the more 
keenly after the mighty sounds which pre- 
ceded. When Judas asked, “How is it 
that thou wilt manifest thyself unto us 
and not unto the world?” this was the 
answer of our Lord: “If a man love me he 
will keep my words, and my Father will 
love him, and we will come unto him and 
make our abode with him.” No assurance is 
here of any audible voice. It is by presence 
not by speech He will be revealed. A dis- 
tinguished Rabbinical scholar once told me 
that it was his conviction that all commu- 
nications from Jehovah to Israel were to 
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the heart rather than to the ear; whilst 
the Jews say that His will was revealed to 
their elders, after the times of the prophets, 
not by any articulate words, but by some 
secret inward inspiration, which they call 
Bath-kol, i.e. the daughter of the voice—the 
voice of a voice, an echo within the soul. 
An impression on the heart is a finer mode 
of communication than a sound falling on 
the outward ear. If the preacher could 
carry the impression of truth into the heart, 
he would gladly be silent with his voice. 
The ear is but the porch of the temple, the 
heart is the temple itself. Which is the 
nobler, the messenger who delivers his mes- 
sage at the door, or the friend who enters, 
and holds fellowship within the house ? 
Count Zindendorf once stood before a pic- 
ture of Christ on the cross, underneath which 
was written, “I did all this for thee, what 
hast thou done for me?” No voice fell on 
his ear, but a great emotion passed over his 
heart, and led him to yield himself to one 
crucified for him. It is a poor conception of 
Scripture to think of its messages as con- 
veyed to the outer ear of the writers. It 
is a far nobler one to regard them as impres- 
sions made within the heart. The writers 
were not mere reporters, but exponents of 
thoughts quickened within their hearts. 
And this is evident from two considera- 
tions: first, from the declaration of Scrip- 
ture. We are expressly told, “Holy men of 
old spake as they were moved by the Holy 
Ghost ;” moved, not spoken to, moved by the 
Holy Ghost, who never speaks by audible 
voice, a “Spirit that beareth witness with 
our spirits ” that we are the children of God, 
“the spirit of adoption, whereby we cry, 
Abba, Father.” “When He, the spirit of 
truth, is come, He shall Jead you unto all 
truth.” Scripture gains a new glory when 
we regard it as an impression made within 
the heart rather than of a voice speaking in 
Hebrew or Greek from the sky. Whilst the 
second consideration is this, that every book of 
Scripture bears on its face the idiosyncrasy of the 
writer. If to the outer ear, and in human 
speech, God had spoken, the book would 
have been all alike; it would have been 
marked by uniformity rather than variety. 
But springing as it does from impressions 
within the nature, it is distinguished by the 
characteristics of the men who put those im- 
pressions into language. Isaiah and Ezekiel, 
Paul and John, Luke and James, all alike 
are moved by a divine Spirit, but it finds 
voice in the special style and language of 
each. And the great task in relation to 





Scripture is to separate between the human 
personality of the speaker and the divine 
impression made upon his mind, to pass 
through the earthly court, so as to behold 
the divine glory in the Holy of Holies. 

IV. This method to some extent prevails in 
relation to Jesus Christ. He is the clearest 
voice of God which men could bear; His 
words the fullest embodiment of the divine 
thought possible in human language. His 
words are spirit and life ; but all of Christ 
is not to be found in His words. There 
were many things He could not say, because 
men could not bear them. He is greater than 
His words, great as those words are; nay, 
He lifts Himself above His words, and cries, 
“T am the light of the world, he that followeth 
me shall not walk in darkness, but shall have 
the light of life.” When Christ is silent He 
speaks, when His words do not reach the ear 
He yet teaches. Well did Victor Hugo write 
at the foot of a crucifix,— 


“Come to this God, ye weepers, for He weeps ; 
Come to Him, ye who suffer, for He cures; 
Come to Him, ye who fear, He pity keeps; 
Come to Him ye who pass, for He endures.” 


Look where we will the divine method is 
neither by speech nor language, and yet it is 
a method which carries the sound into all 
lands, and the words unto the end of the 
world. God has not given to men a code of 
divine instructions, or a philosophy of life to 
be mastered as a lesson. He has rather re- 
flected Himself in nature, in the human 
conscience, in Scripture, in His Son Jesus 
Christ. And therefore our part is not just to 
master the record as we should a lesson in 
school, but to yield our natures to these 
gracious influences, to be receptive, to be 
plastic under them. The divinest lessons 
cannot be learnt by mere intellectual effort, but 
only by quiet pondering. Nature will never 
bear her witness save to hearts that love her. 
The Spirit will not fashion us anew save as 
we yield to His influence ; Scripture will not 
minister save to those whose hearts are 
yearning for God; Christ will not deliver us 
from darkness save as we follow His light- 
giving footsteps. But alas! alas! in these 
days we are in too much haste for all this ; 


“ The world is too much with us, 
Early and late, getting and spending, 
We lay waste our powers. 
Little we see in nature that is ours, 
We have given our hearts away—a sordid boon.” 


In quietness and confidence alone we can 
find our strength. It is only as we come 
apart and rest awhile that Christ’s deepest 
lessons will reach our hearts. 
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E comforted, be comforted, There is a place of sapphires 
Ye tempest-tost and worn, Within the school of Christ, 
Who wait amid the shadows And faith hath her foundations 
For hope’s celestial morn ! In sheen of amethyst. 
The valley hath its burden, Time’s borderland is jewelled 
Its vision and its song, With many a radiant gem, 
And strains of joy are wafted And love divine must fashion, 
From heaven’s immortal throng. And touch and chasten them. 


xXV—53 
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He makes my windows agates, 
That I may dimly see 
The glories that await me, 
The joys prepared for me. 
Oh, were the full effulgence 
To break upon my sight, 
My spirit were too eager 
To take its upward flight ! 





Through mists of tears the bulwarks 
Of Zion’s city rise ; 
I greet its pearly portals, 
Its jasper meets mine eyes ; 
A mystic glory lightens it, 
It shines upon my road, 
And through my agate windows 
My heart exults in God! - 
CLARA THWAITES. 





LIFE’S SEVENTY TIMES SEVEN. 


A SFarmer’s Daughter's Storp. 
By EMILIE SEARCHFIELD. 


CHAPTER I. 

S, “The days of our years are three- 

score years and ten; and if by reason 
of strength they be fourscore years, yet is 
their strength labourrand sorrow.” Bible 
words are words oftwerity, and these are 
Bible words ; yet thedabour and the sorrows 
are passed for me, and life at fourscore is 
just an autumn sun-setting, with its gorgeous 
tints shifting and commingling, all in the 
calm and the hush of the evening. My life- 
story : coming and going—pains and pleasures, 
loves and rapturous yearnings never fulfilled, 
but which, I trust, have left their impression 
for good upon my soul—like the lines and 
colourings in the western sky I love so well. 

It seems but as yesterday, and yet it is 
hard upon eighty years ago, for I was a wee, 
fluffy-haired, winsome-faced lassie of four, or 
thereabout, with eyes like the speedwells on 
the banks in spring-time, I mind me, father 
was wont to say. Well, it seems but as 
yesterday that I, standing in the great:gloomy 
hall, where we children sometimes awoke the 
echoes with our pastime, and where the 
yule log blazed at Christmas, that I heard 
my grandfather say to my father, 

“Thy brother is come, and I'd e’en kill the 
fatted calf, because he has returned safe and 
sound.” 

And by what I could see of my father’s 
face it was dark and angry, and grandfather’s 
was full of tender pain. Mayhap I did not 
realise this so fully then as in after days, for 
little lassies of four are not supposed to define 
all that their wondering eyes take and store 
away in the treasure-house of memory, but 
my quick ears detected that these were not 
strictly Bible words; and away I sped to 
find my wise elder sister of six, to set my 
mind at rest on the subject. These two men, 
whom I loved best in all the world, still stood 
in the shadowy hall as I whisked away 





through the croft and the home meadows, 
where the tender daisies caressed my feet as 
I ran to the plantation, as we called the 
thicket at the back of the house. Here I 
was sure to find her nursing our baby sister 
Elizabeth, or Beth, as our mother decided to 
call her, not caring for the prim, stiff Scrip- 
ture names our father delighted to bestow 
upon us. I was Dorcas, or Dorrie, as my 
mother generally designated me, rather to 
my disgust be it known, since my brothers 
waggishly affixed Mouse to the abbreviation, 
and often favoured me with that alone. 

Ah, me! all this was nigh upon eighty 
years ago, yet my heart thrills and throbs 
like a very child’s, as it did on that fair April 
morning, when my fat legs went flying across 
the daisy-covered meadows to find Phebe and 
little Beth. How sweetly the wood-pigeons 
were cooing as I drew near to the shimmer- 
ing tangle of sunshine and shade, the pale- 
green leaves, bursting in the warmth, inter- 
mingling and shaking as with happy laughter. 
I found them picking primroses at the foot 
of a beech-tree ; at least, Phebe picking and 
Ebenezer, my two-year-old brother, teaching 
Beth to walk. Beth was fair, like me, but 
Ebenezer and Phebe were dark, like father ; 
and so were James and John, whom the farm 
lads called the sons of Zebedee right wantonly, 
as my mother averred with a half smile on her 
pretty, tender lips. My mother was just 
like April sunshine, like to that which was 
glinting about us on this morning in question, 
and her eyes were blue, like the sky over our 
heads. Oh! mother, mother! though an old 
woman of eighty, my heart cries out for you 
in your fair, young beauty, never destined to 
grow old. 

“Phebe,” I cried, going straight to my 
subject, as I caught sight of her, “I want 
you to come home and read to me all about 
the Prodigal Son, for I don’t think grand- 
father knows it so well as I do;” speaking 
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like the precocious child I was. But those} “This is your Uncle Mark, children,” said 
were the days when Bible lore was treasured | grandfather at dinner-time as we all mustered 
and garnered up by well-taught children, by | at table, that same tender pain on his fine 











reason of the scarcity of other literature. 

Phebe’s dark face wore a puzzled expres- | 
sion, as I related my little all of what I had 
seen and heard; but, constrained by my eager- 
ness and importunity, without more ado | 
she gathered up Beth into her arms, gave | 
Ebenezer the basket with the primroses to | 
carry, while I sped hither and thither like | 
the happy child I was. We made our way 
to the best parlour, a gloomy, high-windowed 
state apartment, not half so cheery and com- 
fortable as the kitchen—or the living place, 
with its clean stone floor, long, well-scrubbed | 
table and wide fire-place, well-nigh as large as | 
some modern rooms. There, on a stand of 
its own, stood the family Bible ; but even | 
Phebe, my big sister, had to mount up into | 
a chair to consult it; and so kneeling, she 
turned the much-revered pages, with its 
wonderful pictures, till the story we sought 
was found. Ah! there he was, the poor 
tattered wanderer, and also the father, who 
seemed to my childish eyes to scowl, rather 
than to melt into tenderness as I gazed ; for 
I had scrambled up into the chair beside 
my sister, so that my eyes as well as my ears | 
should be gratified. Ebenezer and baby sat 
on the floor in wistful patience, as the) 
wonderful tale rang out word by word from | 
Phebe’s glib tongue. 

“How now, what is this?” It was our 
grandfather who surprised us in the midst 
thereof. 

“T don’t think you said something right 
out of the Bible, and I want to make sure, 
grandfather,” said I, with a child’s ingenu- 
ousness, while Phebe’s dark cheeks flushed 
at our temerity in coming into the best 
parlour to consult the Bible on a work-a- 
day. 

Well, and did I keep to the letter of the | 
book ?” asked the old man kindly. 

“No, grandfather, not just,” returned I | 
from my high perch beside Phebe. | 

“ Ah! when was that ?” and then I told 
. him of what I had overheard. | 





dark face; and there surely was a dark- 
browed stranger, like, yet unlike, our father, 
sitting at grandfather’s right-hand. We had 
no fatted calf on the table, ’tis true; but as 
my childish eager eyes scanned the repast, I 
noted it was not our ordinary homely fare. 
Grandfather always sat at the head of the 
table, our mother at the foot, father at 
grandfather’s right-hand, where this new 
Uncle Mark was now sitting, father opposite 
him, with a strangely ruffled countenance. 
Whether of pain or pleasure I could not 
decide, for our grandfather was asking the 
accustomed blessing on our meal, and after 
that we applied ourselves to the eating of 
dinner, listening, it is true, to the conversa- 
tion of our elders, which somehow lagged ; 
but keeping to the often-quoted maxim of 
our mother, that children must be seen and 
not heard. 

Whence came this Uncle Mark we could 
not tell, for, until now, we never knew we 
were thus blessed. Our minds were in a 
maze of mystery, as we stole orderly out 
to our play, as to what this new arrival 
meant. 

“Our Uncle Mark is come, Sam,” said my 
brother James to the stable lad, meeting him 
in the croft as we strayed away to the sheep- 
folds down in the meadow; they, the two 
boys, on their way to afternoon school in the 
village, we girls and Ebenezer to while away 
our time there with baby, till our mother 
sent to call us in to read and sew. 

“Oh, ay! master James, ye have the 
batch of the four apostles in the house now 
—Matthew, Mark, Luke, and John,” averred 
that worthy with an uproarious laugh; then 
he went his way, we ours. Grandfather’s 
name was Matthew, and our father’s Luke. 

“T say, John, I suppose this Uncle Mark 


| of ours is older than father, as Mark comes 


before Luke,” I heard my brother James say, 
as the two walked apart from us in the pride 


of their superior age and sex. 


“Yes,” spoke John in response; “I 


He smiled down upon us, and stroked our | wonder if he’s going to stay here always.” 


heads without another word ; then he went 
out and away on the farm, and we were con- | 
scious of a strange voice and footfall in the | 


house. Baby Beth was asleep ere our Bible | 


“T don’t know. I wonder where he’s 


been staying so long ; I never knew before 
that we had an Uncle Mark,” returned 
James, and lo! there was the person who was 


tale came to an end, so I and Ebenezer | occupying our thoughts hard by the sheep- 
wandered out to pick daisies in the meadows | folds, in conversation with the shepherd, 
while Phebe laid the little sleeper to rest | Philip Mould. 


up-stairs, and made a posy for the dresser in 
the kitchen with the primroses. 


within hearing, “’tis a flourishing concern ; 





“Yes,” remarked the man, as we came 
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all that the young master puts his hand to 
prospers.” 

“Young master! There’s no young 
master here but me, or won’t be, from this 
day! I’m the eldest son, you know,” 
averred our uncle unpleasantly enough. 

“Well, o’ course you must settle it 
atween yourselves, you two and the old 
master ; but I know the farm can’t go into 
better hands than our Master Luke’s!” 

“Well, twill have to go into other hands 
better or worse: twill go into mine,” re- 
turned the other as if sure of his ground. 

“Hark to him!” said James to John, 
then they two went scurrying off to school, 
and we little maidens wandered away all 
along by the river, where the young lambs 
were romping. 

Nobody called us into the house, so, when 
we were tired of our pastime, and Beth well- 
nigh asleep in our arms, we returned by way 
of the croft again, and found our father and 
mother standing at the back door in the 
sunshine. 

“No, wife; twill have to come to my 
standing aside and letting him take all,” our 
father was saying as we came up. 

“But is it right?” pleaded our pretty, 
blue-eyed mother—her fond gaze resting on 
us little ones whom she loved so well. 

“The right of the eldest son is his, and 
my father craves for it—to reinstate him in 
his place—though his fond, old heart is nigh 
rent in twain between love and justice,” re- 
plied my father. 

“The justice is with us!” spoke mother 
almost harshly for one so gentle and yield- 
ing. 

“Softly, Jenny; softly, wife, justice 
stands between us, and bids me step aside 
and give place to Mark.” 

mn Ber right to go or stay rests with your 
father,” remarked mother, not a vestige of 
a smile about her pretty lips. 

“Just so, and I'd fain spare the old man 
the pain of deciding; Mark and his must 
come in, we and ours go out.” 

My father sighed as he scanned the pre- 
mises over, the sheep, the daisied meadows, 
where he had been master, or as the master, 
from the time our James was born, when 
this Mark, as I afterwards heard, went out 
from his own in disgrace, and lost himself far 
in the wilds of America, to those who still 
loved him. His going killed his fond, doting 
mother, who, however, when dying craved 
for a promise from our grandfather to rein- 
state him, give him his own as the elder son, 
should he ever return. Now here was he 














come back when least expected, blessed with 
a wife and children as was our father, and 
talking of ousting us from our home on this 
first day. 

“Then the will of the Lord be done, if so 
be it is His will,” murmured my mother, her 
eyes as she spoke like the skies, when the 
April storms have drifted over, and the sun 
begins to burst forth and shine. 

“Tt is His will, Jenny, ‘the Lord hath said, 
Curse David,’” were my father’s words, as 
he cleared his throat and walked away. 


CHAPTER II. 


“I Am master here, friend shepherd,” said 
Uncle Mark, a few days later, when Philip 
came to the house one evening, to consult 
my father about doctoring one of the ewes. 

“Yes; Mr. Mark is master now, Philip; 
that is under my father, who has the right 
to say yea or nay, in that which is his own,” 
was father’s response, all three men standing 
in the shadowy old hall, and we children 
playing about. 

“ All right, Mr. Luke, least said soonest 
mended, so long as I know what to do with 
the ewe,” said the man, pulling his forelock. 

“How now, fellow ? There’s naught for you 
to do or say, little or much, save to do your 
duty to them you serve. Go on to the folds, 
and I'll be there,” so Uncle Mark was wont 
to speak to the farm men, and he was not 
over civil to us. “ Now, children, keep a 
wide berth,” he would say in a tone foreign 
to our ears when, in our carelessness, we 
crossed his path within doors or without. 
But his voice softened when he addressed 
our mother, and she was sweetly gracious to 
him. Grandfather, too, met with some rever- 
ence from him, at which I do not wonder, 
going about as he did with that tender, pained 
look of undying love ever on his face. 

“Have patience, Luke, have patience,” I 
heard him say to father, ever and anon, 
during those first trying months after uncle’s 
return, for father was by nature a_high- 
spirited man, and so also was grandfather, 
only the grace of God was mellowing and 
softening him, like as the sunshine did the 
pears on the old garden wall. “ Nay, lad, 
nay, don’t kick against the pricks, they are 
sharp but necessary,” said he one day, when 
Uncle Mark had been over-masterful and 
father came into the house hot and angry. 
This was nigh upon Michaelmas, when the 
apple-gathering was making us glad ; then 
too, we were on the tip-toe of expectation, 
for Uncle Mark’swife and family were looked 
for to arrive any day with their maid-servant, 
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and the children, six in number, as were 
we. The best bedrooms in the house were 
allotted them; we young ones were to be 
shoved away into the attic chambers with 
Sarah, our maid-servant ; father and mother 
taking possession of a small disused room, 
and only grandfather keeping to his own. 

“T trust Henrietta will be nice and homely 
like,” I heard mother remark to father, as 
they still tarried and lingered. 

“ Ay, wife, ’tis to be hoped so ; you know 
the old saying about two cats and a mouse, 
two wives in one home, don’t you? So we 


poor men must look out for storms any way. | 


What say you, father ?” called he to grand- 
father, who was crossing the hall. 

“Eh, lad! what are you talking of?” 
asked he, approaching the two. 

“That stormy days are in store, with two 
women in command in the house.” 

“Nay, Jenny isn’t the daughter to cloud | 
the last days of her old father with storms. 
He fondly stroked the yellow rings of hair on 
her forehead, which had escaped from be- 
neath her cap. 

“ No, father, the peace shall not be broken | 
by me,’ > replied mother ; and, on the morrow, 
Uncle Mark set out to bring the travellers 
home. 

They were all light-haired, pale-faced 
children. Henrietta and Julia, the two 
eldest, twins; the four younger ones, boys, 
Ralph, William, Edward, and Cuthbert. 

“Not one old family name among them,” 
remarked grandfather, half in reproach, after 
he had kissed them all, and heard their names, 
turning to Uncle Mark, who stood talking to | 
his wife. 

“No, Henrietta has no liking for such old- | 
world names,” said he carelessly, and a half- | 
amused smile of approval shot from my 
mother’s eyes toward my new aunt. Buta 
cold-stare was all the answer thereto ; then 
they all had tea in the best parlour, and we, 
in a state of semi-exile, took ours in the 
kitchen with Sarah. 

“JT wonder who's to be missis here after 
to-day, our own old one or this new-fangled 
one ? ’cause, if ’tis she, very little more ‘salt 
shall I eat here,” observed Sarah during the | 
meal. 

“Why, what difference will that make 
about eating salt?” questioned Phebe. 


“Oh! you'll know,” was the oracular re- | 
sponse, while my two brothers winked the | 


one at the other, and munched their bread 
and butter. 

Ah, me! this became the rule now, this 
banishment of us to the kitchen during meals; 





| never see another woman fill it. 





not here, but to the other kitchen. The board 
was spread, as heretofore, in the “loving 
place,” my aunt Henrietta’s children filling 
our places, my father and mother as guests 
where they had once presided as it were. 
Grandfather held to the head of the table, 
though my uncle’s wife fought hard for the 
seat of honour. 

“No, ’twas my own wife’s place, and I can 
When I’m 
gone—” said he, one day, a distressed look on 
my mother’s face cutting short his words ; so 
he said no more, but sat down in his accus- 
tomed place, the tender pain on his face 
making it to shine. 

*Twas Sarah told us this, who was attend- 
ing to this and that at the table, their maid 
Alice being too fine a lady for aught so 
menial. She and Sarah were always bicker- 
ing; we children sided with Sarah, and 


played many a prank on the other, like the 


”| ill-mannered young folk we were. Our elders 


did not bicker or quarrel, but many were the 
times I saw my mother’s ‘face flush rosy red, 
| as my aunt Henrietta set her down. 

“T should be glad if you’d make your maid 
know herself, Jane,” said she to her in my 
hearing—she never called her by the old 


| familiar name of Jenny. 


“Ah! that is a knowledge we all fall short. 
in,” was the calm reply. “But in what has 
she angered you ?” 

My aunt came from the way of the milk- 
| house, her cheeks flushed, her manner ex- 
cited. 

“Quoted you and your maxims, and as 
much as told me she didn’t hire herself to 
serve under me.” 

“ Ah! that was impertinent, but it verged 
on the truth.” 


“Truth! Truth is everything here. I’m 
sick of the word, and its meaning.” 
“Henrietta! sick of the truth!” My 


mother in her sweet womanliness struck me, 
child though I was, as very lovely, contrasted 
with my aunt so stormy and annoyed. 

“Tm sick of being a cipher in my own 
house,” was her retort; and up came grand- 
father. He laid his hand on mother’s shoulder. 

“Children, are ye fulfilling Scripture so 
readily? Not in truth, daughter-in-law 
against mother-in-law, but daughter-in-law 
against daughter-in- law. Are my foes to be 
those of my own household?” His words 
were low and full of sorrow. 

“No, father, no; I'll never be your foe,” 
spoke mother. Aunt Henrietta flaunted away 
without a word. 


“Bear up, my child; and if so be thera 
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must be a sundering, the will of the Lord be 
done.” 

“ Go and play, dearie,” said my mother to 
me; so, as I did her bidding, I heard no 
more. 

This was in November, and in the fol- 
lowing March, when the daisies were dotting 
the fields and meadows, there was a rupture 





and a sundering of the two families. Now it | 
was within doors a divided household, our | 
maid against Aunt Henrietta’s maid; we/| 


children crossing and counter-crossing our 
cousins’ ways and paths ; they domineering, 
we resenting; my mother trying hard to 
possess her soul in patience ; father set down 
by his brother in a thousand ways, and yield- 
ing by reason of his duty to his father, and 
that higher duty to Him who has said, “ Live 
in peace.” Ah, my father was not naturally 
a yielding, submissive man; I know now 
that his face waxed haggard and worn through 
that long winter after our uncle’s home-com- 
ing. As for grandfather, it was the final 
refining for him. His face comes back to me 
through all the lapse of years which lie be- 
tween, so sweetly pitiful in its saintly noble- 
ness, his fine, old undimmed eyes, liquid with 
the charity that never faileth. But about 
the final wrench and sundering—as it was 
division in the house, so was it on the farm. 

It came like that pastoral separation of 
old, recorded in the Bible, through the wrang- 
ling of the farm folk, part rallying round my 
father and his interests, part round my uncle 
and his. It was the old story of trying to 
serve two masters ; there was the hating and 
the loving, then the two clashed and ended 
in an open quarrel. Nay, I believe blows 
were struck, and my father and Uncle Mark 
well-nigh came to high words in sifting the mat- 
ter. It was in the rick-yard they discussed 
it; and, when they were waxing stormy, 
up came grandfather. We children were 
playing “hide-and-seek” hard by, true to our 
general character of being where we were not 
needed. 

“My sons, this thing must not be,” said 
he, with sorrowful gravity, laying a hand on 
a shoulder of each, for the men had apprised 
him of their disagreement. “This strife 
among our: servants is unseemly, holding to 
this and that, serving two masters and dis- 
honouring both; and above all, the Master 
whom we serve as well. For the very reason 
ye are brethren, my sons, this bickering must 
cease, ye must divide. Look about you, lads ; 
if Mark holds on to his birthright, well and 
good ; then, Luke, you must go out and make 
a home for yourself and yours, There is 








East Farm, what say you to that? It isn’t 
quite what I should wish.” 

My father’s face grew dark with a great 
pain, but at this moment my mother called 
us, and I heard no more. Mayhap the words 
I use are not the exact ones which fell upon 
my childish ears, but in the main part they 
are correct ; mine was ever a retentive me- 
mory. I mind me, I, Phebe, Ebenezer, and 
little Beth went into the home meadow soon 
after, where my aunt’s boys pelted us with 
tufts of grass and made us cry, so we resolved 
to leave the daisies to dance in the breeze 
alone, and sauntered up and down by the 
river’s side, very like patient martyrs in our 
own minds, and discussed what we had heard 
and of the prospect of living at East Farm. 


CHAPTER III. 


East Farm lay somewhat on the hill-side, 
over which the sun peeped at us of a morn- 
ing and which the moon climbed nightly, 
flooding it with her silvery light. We could 
see the nest of a homestead from our win- 
dows ; its land joined ours, so I heard the 
men say as I was down by the sheep cotes. 

“‘ He'll be grabbin’ that afore long ; I know 
*twere in his mind to take it if the old master 
hadn’t pushed Master Luke forward, and so 
say settled the matter,” observed Philip ; and 
his subordinate made answer— 

“Ay, Master Luke knocks under too 
much.” 

“ Well, if he do, he does it like a man; not 
an inch will he budge where he can hold his 
own by right, as a man and a Christian.” 

“ Ay, you're right there, he’s a man and a 
Christian, though as gentle as a lamb,” quoth 
the under-shepherd. 

“ Ay, lad, and there were Another who 
lived that way, only more downright than 
we poor fellows can ever live it out. Maybe 
he thinks of Him,” said Philip. 

“Well, there’s some’at as keeps ’un goin’, 
and old master too,” was the reply; “and 
tis no clover bed indoors, so Sarah says, so 
mayhap missis have took a leaf out o’ master’s 
book.” 

“ Ay, she be a right good little woman be 
the missis, but East Farm house is damp, and 
them east winds tear through the place like 
mad; I’m told ’twill cut into her and the 
youngsters.” 

“Qh! as to that, folks chances such like 
things, and besides, the bargain is made and 
they're nigh upon movin’.” 

“ Ay, this be old Lady Day.” 

So the two men talked, we hearkening 
and drinking in every word to digest and 
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ponder over, after the manner of thoughtful 


children left much to themselves. 

Well, the time came for our outgoing. We 
took away few articles of furniture from the 
old home ; they went with the birthright, 
Sarah said, crying over one thing and 
another, as if they had life and feeling. As 
for us, we were glad, and romped hither and 
thither like the lambs down in the home 
meadows among the daisies. 

“Twill be but a stone’s throw between us, 
child,” said grandfather, as our mother clung 
to him, weeping, her head on his breast. 
“You and the young ones must find your 
way here often, and I shall come mounting 
up to your place. And should I need my 
daughter, [’11—T’ll”—the old man’svoice grew 
husky—“ I'll signify as much if possible, and, 
if not, what matters it who closes the eyes, 
if they open upon Him whom the redeemed 
soul loves ?” 

Iknew inmy childish way that he was taking 
a peep into the Great Beyond, so vague and 
undefined to a mite of five, but a step or two 
from its verge in life’s outsetting. 

“Should you need me, I will come,” said 
my mother, mastering her tears, “but Hen- 
rietta will not be lacking in housewifely 
attendance to your general comfort.” And 
grandfather kissed, blessed her, and let her 


go. 

It was delightful to us children to run 
about our new home, peeping into nooks and 
corners, and mounting high up over the 
heathery hills among the spring breezes and 
the sunshine, and, I believe, after the wrench 
was made and the turmoil of settling down 
over, our parents had a pleasant breathing 
time of rest and tranquillity as May smiled 
itself away into June, and the crops began to 
ripen, and haying time set in. The upland 
hay crop was but scanty, I heard it said, and 
only a meadow or two appertained to my 
father. I know Sarah went about the house 
singing, and that we decked the place with 
wild flowers till all was sweetness and fra- 
grance within and without the house. And 
then there was the going to and from the 
pasture grounds milking, while my mother 
toiled at home ; for East Farm was not what 
our grandfather’s had been, and father could 
not afford so many hands to help, so that 
milking, and driving home the kine, if need 
were, fell to Sarah and us children. Ah! a 
pleasant time we made of it, that first sum- 
mer at East Farm. Our. grandfather came 
mounting up to us now and again. I fancy 
myself, a sunny-haired child, running to 
meet him adown the sloping which led up to 


our house, when we espied him coming. 
Aunt Henrietta never came near us, but 
Uncle Mark sauntered in and over the place 
occasionally when out with his gun. I know 
the crops were fine at the Home Farm, as we 
| calied grandfather's place, and that ours were 
scanty ; still we had a right hearty harvest- 
home feast, and my young cousins came up, 
with grandfather and Uncle Mark, to help 
us keep it ; and we young ones decked the 
barn, where the supper was eaten, with 
flowers and evergreens till it looked, to our 
| far- stretching imagination, like fairyland. 
And grandfather blessed the feast. 

Dear grandfather, that was the last feast 
| he blessed. I heard one and another remark 
| that night how he was ageing and failing, but 
| I saw nothing amiss, only a dear, kindly man, 
| with a face all aglow with love for us all. 
But the frost and snow had scarce set in 
when his death-blow came ; it was apoplexy, 
so said the doctor, yet those who loved him 
best knew that it was the heart-ache had 
mastered him, the heart-ache caused by the 
thought that his dutiful younger child should 
have to give place to the elder, and that elder 
grasping and caring for naught but self; yet 
all that he touched prospered. 

“The yard is glutted with ricks,” said 
Philip on the harvest-home night, for he had 
come up to feast with us, although standing 
by the old place and old master, as he was 
wont to say. Yes, poor grandfather was 
taken in the dead of night. I knew nothing 
of the sad event and that our parents had gone 
down over the moonlit snow, in haste and 
sorrow, while we slept, until we came down- 
stairs the next morning, and Sarah, with 
tearful eyes, told us of what had happened. 
There was no return of consciousness, nor 
recognition of aught or anybody with the 
dear old man. They fancied he called Jenny 
as he was nearing the end, and muttered 
what they supposed to be, “It was meet that 
we should make merry and be glad.” At 
nightfall our parents returned—grandfather 
was dead ! 

After the funeral all went on with us as 
before, save that my mother drooped, nursed 
herself, and toiled on, only to droop and 
nurse herself again with a cold, which would 
not be cured. “Iwas a chill, Sarah said, 
taken through rising from her bed and going 
out into the frosty night to minister to grand- 
father. Whatever it was, she was well-nigh 
torn in two with a cough; and when the 
spring days began to break upon us and the 
daisies to peep forth, one and another said to 
her that she was a doomed woman. 
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“ Nay, don’t use so gloomy a word,” said 
she, one day, when a neighbour uttered the 
oracular verdict ; “if it is to end as my own 
heart tells me it will, may God give strength 
for our day of need.” 

“ How does your heart tell you your cough 
will end, mother ?” I asked the same evening, 
stealing up to her, like the very mouse the 
boys called me, as she sat in the west window, 
looking out upon the calm primrose sky, 
where the afterglow had faded. 

“How would your heart wish it to end | 
Dorrie?” she answered, with another question, 
drawing me to her with her arm about me. 

“T want you to get well, mother,” said I | 
without hesitation. 

“ And suppose I couldn’t get well without | 
going away, how would that be?” 

“T don’t know,” I replied, as something 
made my heart yearn; “but I should long 
for you to come back.” 

“ And suppose I never came back till you 
were an old woman, and not even then—how 
then, Dorrie ?” 


“T couldn’t do without you so long, nor: 


could Beth and Ebenezer and all of us,” I 
managed to say,a lump in my throat the 
while. 

“ Many children do get on without their 
mothers, dearie,” said she gently. 

“ Mother, do you mean you're going to die? 
oh! mother, mother!” Of course I wept 
and sobbed—what child would not have done 
so?as it was borne in upon me what she 
meant, and mother wept with me. 

Well, all in the house knew that night 
that mother must die, and the warning came 
not too early, for, not a week after, she 
passed from us in a fit of coughing. I knew 
not the manner of her death ; but when I 
saw her arrayed for her burial, she was 
pure and white, and fair to look upon, like 
the white lilies which came out 
beds ere her grave was green. 


place. 
her best with us ; 


in the | 
A home | 
without a mother is at best but a shiftless| beggary,” 
Sarah was a brave good girl and did | | must I make my move ?” 
but, somehow, sorrow and | 
misfortune settled down on us with the death | 


(To be concluded next month.) 


of grandfather, and, mayhap, our father lost 
courage and dealt with a slack hand; yet he 
toiled early and late, poor man! But the 
land was sterile and niggard of yielding 
increase, and the pasturage was not over 
| nourishing to the kine and sheep ; then, too, 
| grandfather intended to do this and that to 
enrich the land had he lived, seeing he had 
the right to do what he would for one child 
as for the other, but death came and put 
| that out of the question. Naught fell tomy 
father by his death; I believe there was 
‘alan injustice on my Uncle Mark’s part ; 
but I never knew what. Of this I am sure, 
we grew poorer and poorer, and when I was 
| twelve years old, the lease had run out, and 
our landlord would not renew it to my 
father. He came up to our place and talked 
it over with him; he, Mr. Golding, was 
i frank and without reserve in what he did. 

“You see, Dearing,” he said, sitting in 
father’s little sanctum of a room, where he 
paid the men, with the door open, “you 
haven’t the strength nor the wherewithal to 
do justice to the land. *I'was in no won- 
derful state of cultivation when you entered 
upon it, now it is worse, far worse. I don’t 
say this to reproach you, you have done 
your best; there is such a thing as fortune 
fighting against a man, and truly it is some- 
thing like it with you.” 

My father said something about a lease 
of two years longer. 

“‘ Nay, Dearing, it would be useless,” was 
the reply ; “and besides, I’ve all but pro- 
mised it to your brother. Yes, he’s offered 
one hundred a year more than you are paying, 
and did so six years ago, when you leased 
anew. I set it aside then, now I’ve well- 
nigh closed with him ; I cannot throw away 
a good one hundred and my land into the 
bargain, even for an unfortunate man.” 

“Nay, squire, I ask for no such favour, 
nor would I accept of such—twould be like 
returned my father. “ When 











| “Well, after this year’s ingathering,” and 


so it was settled. 

















SUNDAY EVENINGS WITH THE CHILDREN. 
By Mus. L. HINTON-DOTHIE. 


FIRST EVENING | a pleasant, sunshiny man or woman, but it is 

Opening Hymn : “ Around the throne of God in Heaven.” | less likely to do so than if it had been a plea- 
Lesson : Prov. xx. 3—12. sant sunshiny child, and it is always much 

“Even a child is known by his doings.”—Proverbs xx. 11. | harder work to begin to be unselfish, and 
5 ier Bible has not only a good deal to say | gentle, and forgiving later on in life. Now 
to children, but also many things about | is by far the easiest time for you to begin to 
them, and this is one of them: “Even a/ be the pleasant people you wish to be when 
child is known by his doings.” We often| you are grown up. ‘Then it matters very 
hear loud words, sometimes very loud ones, | much indeed to your parents what sort of 





but still the old saying is very true, that | 
“actions speak louder than words,”—yes, 
louder than the loudest words can speak. | 
If you see a little hungry child, you know | 
the best way of being sorry for it is to give 


“doings” yours are, not only because your 
being good makes them happy, but your 
doings make other people think well or ill of 
your father and mother. You are either a 
credit or a discredit to them, and which it is 


the poor child something to eat, and doing | depends on your doings, which speak more 
that says you are sorry louder than any | plainly than you think as to what your 
words could do. I knew a little boy whose | parents are. What children say may be not 
mother often said to him, “ If youare naughty | at all what they have learned from father or 
I will give you to the black man’ ’ (meaning | | mother, but the way they act is sure to show 
the chimney-sweep) “when he comes,” and at | what their parents are in the home. So re- 
first the little fellow used to cry and ‘be v ery | member, dear children, “a well- behav ed child 
frightened, but soon he came to know it was | is always a credit to its parents.” 

only words, and then he would say, “ Yes, my And now, never forget the most important 
mother says so, but I know she won’t do it.” | thing of all, that the doings of “even a 
Her action, you see, spoke louder than her | child” are of consequence to your Father in 
words, and that was what her child trusted | heaven, because He loves you and cares to 
to. You are happy, dear children, if you can | have you love Him, and He cares to have 
always feel, “My father and mother always | His little children “ known” by their follow- 








do what they say.” Looking at the actions | 
more than the words of any one is the real | 
way to know them, and this way of knowing | 
people does not belong to grown-up persons 
only, for see what our text says, “Even a| 
child is known by ”—what !—“ his doings.” | 
Sometimes perhaps you think, “Oh, it doesn’t | 
matter what I do, I am only a child,” but | i 
this is a mistake, it does matter very much, 
and I will tell you why. For one thing, 
what a child does shows what the child is a} 
great deal more plainly than how it is dressed | 
or what it says. When a child is kind to} 
little brothers and sisters, patient when dis- 
agreeable things happen, ready to forgive | 
unkindness, yielding its own wishes plea- | 
santly, it does not need any words to tell us 
what sort of a child that is—it is “ known by 
its doings.” Children’s “doings” are im- 
portant also, because they are likely to act 
when they grow up in the same sort of way 
as when they were children. The habits you 
little people form now will go with you into 
your manhood and womanhood, and this is 
one great reason why we are so anxious that 
you should form habits of well-doing. A fret- 
fnl, selfish, ill-tempered child may grow into 


| 








ing the example set them by His “ Holy Child 
Jesus,” and doing those things that please 
Him. Our words should be such as please 
Him too. Not angry, harsh, or resentful 
words ; these He bids us put away from our 
lips; but He is not satisfied with right words 
unless the doings agree with them, ‘and keep- 
ing our words” right is a much easier task 


than having our hearts right, and this is what 


we need. The apostle John says, “ He that 
doeth good is of God,” and this just means 
that when the heart is right with God the 
doings are likely to be right too. Let us ask 
Jesus our Saviour to cleanse our hearts by 
His precious blood, and to take our hand in 
His, that our actions may show that His love 
rules in our hearts. Thus even you, dear 
children, will be “known by your doings,” 
and words too, as the “ children of God.” 


SECOND EVENING. 
Opening Hymn: “ Jesus, meek and gentle.” 
Lesson: 1 Peter i. 13—21. 


“Elect . . . unto obedience.”—1 Peter i. 2 
** As obedient children.’’—1 Peter i. 14. 


These words are in the first chapter of the 
apostle Peter’s letter to Christian people, 
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and he speaks of them as “elect unto obe- 
dience.” What is obedience? You children 
ought to know. I think most of you would 
answer to this question, “Doing what you 
are told.” Well, certainly this is part of 
obedience, but it is only a part, and you 
might do what you are told and yet not be 
really obedient. “An obedient child” means 
a great deal more than this, for what you 
are told may be very slowly and unwillingly 
done, as if you would not do it if you could 
help it, and I don’t call that “obedience ” at 
all. But if you make haste to do what you 
are bidden pleasantly, feeling in your heart 
a desire to do what is wanted of you, that is 
true obedience, which is a thing of the spirit 
as well as the action. To desire to do what 
you are told is a necessary part of being 
obedient ; and this not in great matters only, 
but in little ones. Never neglect obedience 
in little things, and then you are pretty sure 
to be obedient in large ones. 

Look at the first of our two little sen- 
tences. “Elect” means chosen—“ chosen to 
be obedient,” not chosen because you are 
obedient, but fo be so. That looks as if God 
cares about children being obedient, does it 
not? And He does care very much about 
the true obedience that is given from love. 
Some children are cripples, some are blind, 
others suffer from constant pain or weak- 
ness. You wonder, perhaps, how they can 
be so patient and gentle under all they have 
to bear ; I expect the Spirit of God has been 
teaching them that the patient and willing 
bearing of these burdens is the very obe- 
dience of love to their Heavenly Father's 
will that is here spoken of, and that they by 
this patience prove that they are “Elect 
unto obedience.” Our God rejoices over 
such fruit of His teaching as this. But you 
children, who are well and strong, are 
“chosen to be obedient,” as well as those 
who suffer. When you have to be disap- 
pointed, and things cannot be as you wish, 
what sort of a temper do you bear it in? 
Do you make the least you can of the 
trouble by giving up cheerfully, or the most 
of it by being so ill-tempered that every one 
about you is made uncomfortable? Disap- 
pointments are some of God’s lessons, and 
call for loving obedience when His will 
crosses ours. A fretful grumble, “ It’s 
always wet when I want to go out,” is not 
the spirit of an obedient child. What an 
hong ur to be “ chosen to be obedient!” We 
may all be thus honoured, and can prove 
that we are so by being lovingly, promptly, 
willingly obedient, not only when we have 


| to do pleasant things, but when called to do 
| hard ones, or to give up our own wishes. 
Remember that your parents’ wishes and 
| commands are God’s voice to you children, 
| and obedience to them is obedience to Him. 
| God speaks to you through them, and you 
| will be glad to feel that His voice is there, 
| and that in all your obedience to them you 
| are giving one deeper still “as an obedient 
| child ” to God. 
| Some children are disobedient, and what 
| miserable homes they make! Iam sure no 
disobedient child is so happy as an obedient 
one—unless the obedience comes only from 
fear ; and that, you know, I do not call real 
obedience. And what sunshine and happi- 
ness children who obey with the heart make 
in the home! Little folks do not know, or 
do not think, how much of the home-sunshine 
depends upon them, and how much their 
ready obedience lightens the heaviest bur- 
den of care that ever presses upon father or 
mother. It has often been said, and with 
much truth, “ No one is fit to command until 
he has learned to obey.” Many children 
think it is very hard to obey, and would be 
much easier to command; but to command 
well is not at all easy, and it needs very 
much the training of having learned to obey. 
I have known many people who have said, 
“JT wish I had only to do what I was told, 
instead of directing others, now!” Do you 
remember the wonderful words that were 
said of our Lord Jesus Christ about this? 
If any one could have done without having 
to obey, surely He could; but we are told 
of Him, “ Yet learned He obedience.” I 
think this may well make all of you content 
also to “learn obedience,” and so to follow 
Him in this, and be also chosen to be obe- 
dient children, on whom the Heavenly 
Father can look with smiles of approval and 
satisfaction. 


THIRD EVENING. 
Opening Hymn: “ We are but little children weak.” 
Lesson : 3 John. 
“Children walking in truth.’’—2 John 4. 
“ Obeying the tauth.’’—1 Peter i. 22. 

The apostle John had very much to say 
about love, but in his thoughts love included 
a great deal; it must prove itself by deeds, 
and even kind deeds would not do unless 
there were the true spirit of love deep down 
in the heart. It is the apostle John who 
here speaks about “children walking in 
truth,” and our other text is from the same 
chapter of Peter’s letter as our two texts last 
week, and you see belongs both to our sub- 
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ject then, and to our present one, “ Obeying 
the truth.” There can be no love without 
truth. The way we speak of “true love,” 
shows how the two belong to each other in 
our thoughts. But though there can be no 
love without truth, yet it is possible to keep 
to the truth and be very far from love. You 
may say what is quite ¢rue, but say it very 
harshly and disagreeably. We are told, in 


this book that tells us so much, to “speak the | 
truth in love,” and that means in a loving | 
spirit, not in a spiteful or angry one. In| 
Ephesians we are also told to “ walk in love,” | 
so you see if we are to walk in both love and | 


truth, the two must be very close together. 
“ Waiking” means going on—if you are 


walking you do not keep in the same place ; | 
and it means also keeping on—if you are | 
going anywhere, you neither stand still nor | 
turn back in order to get there. You go on | 


and you keep on. Now both these thoughts 


are in this little sentence, “ walking in truth.” | 


Children need to go on in truth, not one day 
truthful and another untruthful ; sometimes, 
when it suits them, truthful, and sometimes, 
when truth would go against them, other- 
wise. ‘ Walking in truth” does not mean 


taking a few steps in that road and then | 


slipping into another. Going on in truth is 
what the apostle is approving, and this is 
needed the more carefully when the truth 
seems to our disadvantage, and even to lead 
us into trouble; then “walking,” going on, 
is hard, and we need to be very watchful 
lest we slip out of the straight path of truth 
because it is hard. There is also the thought 
of “keeping” on; not only going on for 
some time in the truth and then thinking, 
* That is near enough, I need not be so exactly 
correct, I will only exaggerate a little, and 
say a little more than is true, it won’t make 
much difference.” Oh, take care of the very 
first tiny beginnings of untruth, for if you 
begin to be untrue in little things, you are 
sure to wander farther and farther from the 
way of truth. Remember the apostle bids 
you keep on in truth. Todo this you must 
be true in deeds as well as in words; if you 
have been in fault, and then run away leav- 
ing some one else to bear the blame or the 
punishment, that is not acting the truth ; if 
some one gives you too much money in 
change or payment, and you see it but quickly 
take it as if it were right, that is not doing the 
truth. Your silence must also be true ; never 
yield if you are asked “not to tell mother” 
about anything. That advice never leads to 
good ; trust mother with everything, and you 
will find she can often make sunshine for 


you when you could find only darkness for 
yourself, and can often set you right when 
| you are puzzled. Especially be sure to tell 
| her all about it, if you have taken part in 
| something you feel is not right; she can help 
| you, and show you the right way, ever so 
| much better if you tell her the whole truth. 

In the Bible “ walking” and “walk” are 
very often used to mean “living” or “the 
life.” You will perhaps see more fully what 
John means if you read our text this way, 
“Children living in truth.” Living the 
whole life in truth, not some parts in truth 
and other parts in falsehood, no mixture of 
| that sort at all, but as it were dipped in 
truth. Now what is the “truth” in which 
we are to walk or live? It is more than 
speaking truly and acting truly, it is being true 
in ourselves. You know a thing may be 
very pretty to look at, but not at all pretty 
| inside ; well, “ walking in truth is being true 
all through inside and out, and the only way 
| to secure this is to be true inside first ; things 
| grow from the inside, and that is the thing 
| we have to look to. Being true includes 
| being fair and just to others, thinking truly; 
feeling truly, acting truly, speaking truly, 
all that is “living in truth.” That is the 
high and noble task set before us. And the 
apostle says afterwards, “I have no greater 
joy than to know that my children walk in 
the truth.” Our Saviour Himself is called 
“The Truth,” so that to “walk in truth ” is 
the same thing as to “abide in Him.” To 
spend all your lives in and with Jesus, this 
is what God wants of you, dear children, 
and this will make you truly happy both 
now and when you grow up into men and 
women. There is room for us all to walk 
with Jesus, the Truth. 


FOURTH EVENING. 
Opening Hymn: “0 Love Divine, how sweet thou art.” 
Lesson : 1 John i. 
“ God is light, and in Him is no darkness at all.”—1 Johni.5. 
“ Children of light.”—Ephesians v. 8. 

What makes the light so pleasant to us? 
and why do we all like bright, sunshiny 
days better than dull, dark ones? The light 
is cheerful, the light gives colour to things ; 
it enables us to go about our business or our 
play. It surrounds us on every side, and 
makes life pleasant to us. Light is spoken 
of a great deal in the Bible, and in a great 
many different ways. You can easily think 
of some of them. Jesus says, “I am the 
Light of the world ;” we are told to “let our 
light shine ;” there is the “light of life ;” 
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and here, in our text, “ Walk as children of 
light.” There is one very striking thing 
about light—you .annot make it dirty. The 
things the light falls upon may be dirty, and 
very often are so, and the brighter the light 
the more clearly you can see what dirt there 
is ; but the light never makes anything dirty, 
and nothing can make it dirty. Now this is 
one of the special ways in which you are 
called to be “children of light.” There is 
plenty of evil round about you in the world, 
plenty of dirt that will soil and stain your 
spirit if it can; and the apostle says, “‘ Walk 
as children of light.” Do not take the stain 
of evil from things round you that are evil, 
any more than the light takes a stain. And 
also, like the light, do not you stain or make 
dirty marks upou any one else, from any 
evil that is in yourself. You do this when- 
ever you use bad words, and whenever you 
give a slap to another child, and whenever 
you tempt another to do what is wrong. 
That is not being a child of light. 

In many places in the Bible “light” is 
used for “holiness,” or downright thorough 
rightness of the spirit, from the very core to 
the outside. Our text, “God is light, and 
in Him is no darkness at all,” means this: 
you might read it, “‘in Him is no evil at all.” 
Oh, how different this is from us! we are 
not like that—are we? But yet it is pos- 
sible for us to become “ children of light,” 
and to grow into likeness to God. This is, 
indeed, just what God means us to do, and 
this is why He takes so much pains to teach 
us and to lead us away from evil into the 
good paths. And He wants to have our wills 
the same as His will about this. He wants 
us to desire to become “ children of light,” so 
that we may be willing to learn the lessons 
He gives us, and not set up our pride and 
self-will against His teaching. Dear children, 
do not you, every one, want to become 
“children of light”—something that takes 
no stain upon it, and leaves no unclean mark 
on anything else? There are plenty of un- 
clean words, plenty of unclean deeds, both 
large and small, plenty of unclean thoughts, 
feelings, and desires ; but “ children of light,” 
instead of spreading these where they go, 
will spread purity and brightness, hope and 
love. There are many ways in which you 
can do this, and a very important one is to 
cultivate a kindly, gentle manner. There is 





a rough, hard way, and a smooth, kindly way 





of doing everything, and it makes a great 
deal of difference which way we choose for 
our habit. A courteous manner makes a 
great deal of “light” in our homes, and all 
around us. Especially I would urge upon 
you a gentle kindliness towards the old, all 
old people, and not those only who are re- 
lated to you. I know scarcely a lovelier 
sight than the young behaving with respect- 
ful tenderness to the old. And you can take 
sunshine to many a sad and lonely heart, by 
little kindly thoughtful acts, while a few 
minutes or half an hour taken from play to 
do a kindness will be very sure to bring a 
bright ray of it into your own heart. 

We have here also the link with our last 
Sunday’s lesson. “Walk as children of 
light” is the apostle Paul’s teaching—you 
see how the lessons we have had from Peter, 
Paul, and John all agree—and if you walk 
in the light you cannot fail to walk in both 
truth and love. We shall never try to follow 
Christ in one way without trying to follow 
Him in all, and seeking to “walk as He 
walked” who is the “Light of the world,” 
and will shine till He has banished all the 
darkness of ignorance and evil. Let us ask 
Him to shine into our hearts, so that our lives 
may be filled with His light. He has light 
in Himself, but we are dark except as He 
shines upon us, and that He waits and wants 
to do for us. We will gladly let Him in to 
shine all our darkness away, and then we 
too may be little lights to help others to see 
and rejoice in His light. 

Here is a new hymn that I hope you will 
like. 





We thank thee, Lord, that thou didst come 
To be a child on earth, 
Didst live within a humble home, 
And wast of lowly birth. 
The angels sing thy praise, 
Our words a song shall raise. 


We thank thee that thy childhood’s life 
Was our example given, 
To keep us from all angry strife, 
And guide our steps to heaven. 
The angels sing thy praise, 
Our deeds a song shall raise. 


We thank thee that the load of sin, 
Thou on the cross didst bear, 
That we might be made pure within, 
And in thy glory share. 
The angels sing thy praise, 
Our hearts a song shall raise. 


We thank thee thou hast told us how 
To serve thee day by day, 
That by our service we may show 
We truly love thy way. 
The angels sing thy praise, 
Our lives a song shall raise. 








I.—HOME NOTES. 
WORKING MEN AND CHRISTIANITY. 


N incident during the Trades’ Union Congress re- 
cently held at Hull should not be overlooked or 
forgotten by those who are anxious about the reli- 
gious condition of the working classes. In former 
years the members of the Congress have attended 
some ordinary place of worship and have been 
preached to, or at, with more or less effect. This 
year they determined to hold a service of their own 
and to have their own leaders to addressthem. Their 
President for the year was in the chair, and Mr. 
John Wilson, who sat in the last Parliament for one 
of the divisions of Durham, delivered the most im- 
portant address. His words were perhaps not such 
as one would ordinarily hear in a sermon, but they 
were full of power, and showed that the speaker had 
a strong and living faith in Christ as the Lord and 
Saviour not of the past but of the present, and the 
vast gathering to which he appealed evidently 
shared his convictions. If the working classes have 
deserted the churches, they have not deserted Christ, 
and deep down in the hearts of the people the old 
faith still lives. If we hada Christian democracy 
resolute to rid the world of wrong and error, we 
might see wonderful progress even in our days. 


FIFTY YEARS OF THRIFT. 


Just half a century ago began our first great ex- 
periment for promoting thrift among the people. Of 
course even then thrift was not an unknown virtue. 
People—wise people—among all classes had always 
been in the habit of putting by their savings against 
the coming of that “rainy day,” only too well 
known in all countries and in all times. But those 
who earned little and saved less could not trouble a 
banker with the care of their few shillings or hard- 
won pounds; most of them indeed had a rooted dis- 
trust of banks altogether, and the old stocking or 
the hole in the wall seemed far safer to trust; but 
then, though there was no danger that money so 
entrusted would be risked in rash speculations, there 
was always the danger of loss, of theft, or of the 
sudden closing of the account. At last there was a 
general demand that Government should take some 
steps to organize poor men’s banks, and after a due 
amount of pressure Government stepped in and 
organized a system of “Trustee Savings Banks,”’ 
not assuming the responsibility of management, 
but appointing unpaid managers or trustees in 
various parts of the kingdom. For five-and-twenty 
years this arrangement fairly satisfied popular needs, 
but, in 1861, a new demand arose that the State 
should itself act as banker in connection with the 
Post Office, so extending the scope of operations 
and bringing new facilities for setting aside small 


sums within reach of all. So now we have had a | 
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considerable amount of experience and can see the 

results of the system on a large scale. Those results 

are certainly very wonderful. In the Trustee Savings 
| Banks, which still exist side by side with their 

younger rivals, the deposits at this moment amount 
| to rather less than £46,000,000. In the Post Office 
Banks the deposits are now more than £44,500,000. 
| The total value of the deposits is therefore up- 
wards of £90,000,000. But this does not really 
represent the services rendered by the system ; we 
should ask how much has passed through the banks 
from their foundation till now. We find then that 
in fifty years the Trustee Savings Banks have 
received nearly £220,000,000, while in twenty-five 
years the Post Office shows a return of £187,000,000. 
So in fifty years £407,000,000 have been laid aside 
in this way, to be drawn on in case of need. The 
figures show how much good has been done by the 
system, and also prove that thrift is increasing. 
This is a great blessing, for a saving people should 
be a strong people, and national thrift ought to 
increase national happiness. 


A WORD TO YOUNG MEN'S CLUBS. 


The winter will soon be upon us, and young men's 
clubs all over the land are now busily engaged in 
forming plans and devising experiments for the 
session. Just one word of warning to all those 
responsible for the management. In the first placa 
don’t forget that the club is for young men and not 
for their seniors. It will not do, therefore, to take 
the prejudices, or even the principles, of men whose 
hairs are grey as the sole guide in working the club. 
Have older heads to sober and advise by all means, but 
let the government be democratic in spirit—of the 
young, by the young, and for the young. The place 
must be attractive if it isto win those whom it is meant 
to serve; there must be recreation and amusement 
as well as edification and instruction. If you wish 
the institution to fail, this is the policy to follow: 
Denounce innocent games, like bagatelle, as dan- 
gerous; tell young men that those who play are 
“standing on the edge of a precipice.” Fill the 
library with third-rate books half a century old. 
Keep the whole place dull, dreary, and respectable. 
Make it look like a tomb, and fill it with an air of 
subdued melancholy ; do this, and you will earn the 
undying gratitude of the publican, the billiard-room 
| keeper, and the card-sharper, and the bitter curse of 
| the young men whose souls and bodies you will have 
handed over to the devil. 





FREE LIBRARIES. 


After all the effort that has been put forth to edu- 
cate the people during the last few years, it is dis- 
tinctly disappointing to find how slight a hold the 
system of Public Free Libraries has secured in the 
country. In the whole of the United Kingdom, we 
are told, their number is only 114, and this includes 
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the branches of the central library, which exist in 
some, at any rate, of our great towns. This gives us 
one library for every 300,000 of our population ; and 
nobody supposes that this supply of literature is 
adequate. The indifference that prevails, even among 
the working-clesses themselves, is marvellous. In 
fact, we are only at the very beginning of our work 
yet; our belief in the value of education is still but 
half-hearted, and we shall have to pass through the 
bitter experience of seeing ourselves outstripped in 
moral and material prosperity by nations we have 
been accustomed to despise before we sacrifice a little 
to secure the blessings within our reach. 


GENERAL BOOTH AND HIS NEW RULES. 


General Booth is a bold man. He has ventured 
to do many things which must have turned out utter 
failures in feebler hands. He knows his men, and 
has often been justified by success, but if he succeeds 
in enforcing the new rules as to marriage which have 
just been published, it will require the exercise of 
all his influence and authority. Human nature is 
human nature all the world over—even in the Salva- 
tion Army. Love-making and evangelising go on 
side by side. Lieutenants will fall in love, go a- 
courting, and expect to get married. ‘‘ Their thoughts 
and attentions are directed to their sweethearts,” as 
the General expresses it in very bad English, ‘‘ in- 
stead of trying to qualify themselves for captains.” 
This in the view of authority is fatal. The tendency 
is to be sternly repressed. In future a lieutenant 
must rise to captain’s rank before courting or engage- 
ment, or “anything of the kind” (falling in love, 
we suppose) can be recognised. Captains must notonly 
have served for two years, at least, before they may 
even expect permission to marry, but must also have 
proved themselves able and efficient officers, and must 
be backed by their divisional commander. Here isa 
perfect hedge of restrictions, and he must be an ex- 
ceptional man who succeeds in satisfying all these 
various conditions. It is a bad system. Prudence 
and caution in marriage are admirable virtues, espe- 
cially in those who have devoted themselves to reli- 
gious work, but an iron tyranny like this treats men 
and women as if they were machines, and not living 
hearts and free minds. 


AN ENGLISH CONVENT. 


Very few people can have read the accounts pub- 
lished a few weeks ago of the “ enclosure ” of a com- 
munity at Arundel, belonging to the order known as 
the Poor Clares, without a feeling of profound sad- 
ness. In these days of ours, when the Church of 
Christ should be in the world, in its very heart and 
centre, though not of it, to redress countless wrongs, 
to reform untold evils, to minister to appalling needs, 
and to bear light and hope and strength, we see 
these women, with hearts full of love to their divine 
Lord, cutting themselves off absolutely and for ever 
from all human society. From the moment when 
the Bishop of Southwark gave them his blessing and 





“closed the door” upon them, they will never look 
upon other faces than their own till this life is done, 
and in their inner chapel they will worship, rigidly 
isolated from their kind. There isa strange con- 
trast between the two parts of the inscription carved 
on their outer wall. ‘‘ This convent is built to the 
glory of God”—so it begins—‘‘ and to ensure per- 
petual prayer for those who, whether known or un- 
known, have by their charitable prayers, helped the 
foundress in times of trial and sorrow.” ‘The true 
religious life, as a great woman thinker has told us, 
is a struggle, not a hymn; we might add that it lies 
in action as wellas in prayer. And those who thus 
flee from the world that needs them find that seclu- 
sion is not always peace. The heart carries its own 
unrest with it; it must work as well as pray to be 
at peace. Torn like a shell from the great heaving 
sea of life, it still carries the melancholy music of 
infinite want and infinite sorrow with it, ‘‘ And 
murmurs as the ocean murmurs there.” 


COLONIAL CLERGY IN ENGLAND. 


Some of the Australian newspapers have been com- 
plaining lately of the restrictions and disabilities to 
which a clergyman who has been ordained in the 
colonies is subjected when he comes and settles down 
in England. This is not the day of restrictions, 
and now that we are drawing closer to our colonies 
religiously than we ever have done before, sending 
our best men to them and receiving their best in ex- 
change, every unnecessary barrier is sure to be 
swept away. Of course it would not be wise for the 
bishops of England to recognise colonial orders 
indiscriminately and without question. A certain 
standard of attainments and character must be main- 
tained, and nothing would be easier than for an 
unprincipled person to make the colonies serve him 
as a kind of back-door to holy orders; if he could 
not come up to the standard required here, he might go 
to Australia or New Zealand, or any place where 
men are readily accepted for religious work, and 
then after a few months return home and settle down 
as a regularly ordained priest. That would never 
do, and such a peril must of course be rigorously 
avoided. More than this, however, it would be 
foolish and unjust to ask. If a man comes over 
here, after years of honest and loyal service in a 
country still young and with the roughness of youth 
upon it, it would be absurd to disqualify him for 
Christian work in England because he has forgotten 
how to construe his Greek Testament or isa little 
hazy about the precise doctrines of ancient heretics. 


II.—MISSION JOTTINGS 
A MISSIONARY JOURNEY. 


Mr. Wigram, well known to all as the Secretary 
of the Church Missionary Society, is going to spend 
a year’s furlough in visiting the missions of the 
Society which he serves so admirably. It will bea 
long expedition and will occupy a considerable time, 
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but so vast and wide-spread are the operations of the 
Society that he will by no means be able to pass 
through the entire field of its work. Africa he 
leaves altogether, and Palestine, Persia, and New 
Zealand. Such a journey will be a wonderful bless- 
ing both to the visitor and to his hosts. He will be 
able to see the work at each station actually in pro- 
gress; and on the spot, in a new country, and among 
a strange people, he will learn far more about its 
character and conditions than would be possible by 
any number of letters or even of interviews. And 
on the other side, those whom he visits will feel that 
those at home whom their friend represents are really 
in sympathy with them; he will embody the living 
interest of thousands who stay, and must stay, at 
home, and will serve as a link to bind those who 
support and those who serve more closely together. 
May God be with him in all his journeying, preserve 
him from all danger, and bring him back freshly 
inspired for the great work which he undertakes. 


THE BIBLE IN CHINA. 


It is hopeless to fight against the Bible; every 
year proves that. One generation may drive it out, 


but the next is sure to see it return, and return with | 
increased power. In 1869 a Mr. Johnson of the | 
British and Foreign Bible Society set out to travel | 


through the province of Ngangwhui. He never 
returned, and his fate was wrapped in mystery. 
This year, however, Mr. Burnet, an agent of the 
National Bible Society of Scotland, has been making 
a long expedition through the same district. At 
one place, he and his party met with an unusually 
hostile reception. They were pelted from the river- 
bank with wet clay, he tells us, “till some of them 
looked like brick-makers.” The disturbance gave 
rise to a good deal of talk, and one of the older men 
said that he remembered a similar, but more fatal 
occurrence, when he wasa young man. “ Twenty 
years ago,” he said, ‘‘there was another foreigner 
here selling books. During the day a fire broke out 
and burned a large part of the place. The foreigner 
was blamed for this, and at dead of night a number 
of: men boarded his boat and killed him and all on 
board, afterwards burning the boat.” Such was 
poor Johnson’s fate; Mr. Burnet escaped; the next 
visit will mark further progress; for elsewhere, in 
a district once hostile, portions of the Wenli New 
Testament, recently published at Hankow, are sell- 
ing at the rate of a thousand a day. 


A NEW CALAMITY ON THE CONGO. 


Never had a mission such troubles as the Baptist 
mission on the Congo. They have suffered one 
disaster after another. Disease has swept away the 
workers again and again, and at times the very exist- 
ence of the mission has seemed to be doomed to 
total extinction. Now another blow has fallen, 
serious, indeed, but of a different kind. A sudden 
bush-fire fastened upon the station at Stanley Pool, 
and in a short time the buildings and their contents 
were entirely consumed. Itisa terrible loss. Stores 


| and fittings of the mission steamer, the entire stock 


for fitting out three other stations, all the extra gear 


of goods for trade and barter with the natives, and, 
besides this, the whole of the private property be- 
longing to several members of the party: all was 
devoured by the flames. The total loss is estimated 
at £3,000, to say nothing of the difficulty and trouble 
of conveyance. But for this calamity, the prospects 


| of the mission were never brighter. The people are 











beginning to show a real interest in the teaching ; 
they listen, we are told, to the story of the Cross as 
they never listened before. So all is not loss. Only 
the material part of the work has suffered. Money 


will replace this ; a worker fallen at his post it could 


not have restored, nor could it command the sym- 
pathy which the sight of men working on and hold- 
ing their ground in the face of all trials and difficul- 
ties is sure to produce in the hearts of those for whom 
they are labouring. 


THE GROWTH OF THE HEATHEN WORLD. 


In avery remarkable pamphlet, “‘ A Century of 
Protestant Missions,” published by Messrs. Nisbet, 
the Rev. James Johnson reminds us of some facts 
vitally important yet too seldom remembered. With 
all its efforts Protestantism has only about three 
millions of converts from heathenism at the present 
time, and even adding the converts made by Roman 
Catholic teaching, the total will not be more than 
doubled. But since mission work first began, the 
population of the heathen world has increased by 
200,000,000; and it is still growing at the same 
rate. Every year, therefore, increases the volume of 
work which Christian enterprise has to undertake. 
Vast as the task is, we must not and cannot with- 
draw ; the fact ought to increase our energy and our 
ardour, not to diminish them. 


THE OFFERINGS OF NATIVE CHRISTIANS. 


The Church Missionary Intelligencer for October 
contains some interesting returns, showing the offer- 
ings contributed by some of its Missions abroad for 
Mission or Native Church purposes. It reckons 
that about £10,000 was raised during last year by 
the native Christians themselves, the churches in 
India (practically Southern India) giving £3,840, as 
against £3,700 received from Europeans in India, 
though the Editor adds that this amount must be 
surely understated ; at any rate we will hope that it 
isso. West Africa, that is Sierra Leone, Yoruba, 
and the Niger Delta, contributed no less than £5,000 ; 
truly a magnificent gift when we remember the con- 
ditions and circumstances of those who gave, while 
the return as a whole speaks in a very emphatic 
way of the generosity of those who are now returning 
what they once received. 


I1l.—OUR MEMORIAL RECORD. 
SAMUEL MORLEY. 


All parties, classes, and creeds have united in 9 
common sorrow over the death of Samuel Morley 
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Even those who had least sympathy with his prin- 
ciples and aspirations have joined in the universal 
tribute of respect and gratitude; they feel that the 
world is the better for him and for men like him. 
He embodied the elements and the foundations of 
our national greatness, as the honest merchant, the 
patriotic citizen, the devoted philanthropist, the 
earnest Christian. His life had one supreme purpose 
—todo good. The very men who suggest that he 
was “ narrow-minded,” in the same breath complain 
that his generosity was too diffuse; that his sym- 
pathies were too widely scattered ; that he lavished 
his wealth on too many schemes of religious and 
social reform. If definite convictions tenaciously 
held make a man “ narrow-minded,” narrow-minded 
he was; narrow-hearted no one will venture to call 
him. As the Times said, he was “the Shaftes- 
bury of the middle classes,” and though it may 
perhaps be true that while we had but one Shaftes- 
bury we have many Morleys, that does not make our 
loss less real. We want every man with true heart 
and open hand that we have; we cannot spare one ; 
we want more of them every year, if the enormous 
work which lies round us on every side is ever to be 
done—the work of making England a civilised and a 
Christian country in reality as it is in name. 


DR. JOHN KER. 


A few months ago the United Presbyterian Church 
of Scotland lost one of its brightest ornaments in the 
Rev. W. B. Robertson; and now it has received 
another, and not less severe blow, by the sudden death 
of Dr. John Ker. The loss is general, for Dr. Ker’s 
reputation extended far beyond the bounds of his 
church and his country, and for many years the 
readers of the Sunpay Macazine were accustomed 
to welcome with gratitude and pleasure his noble and 
devout thought. His great and varied faculties are 
not to be summed up in a few sentences: his nature 
was as broad and deep as humanity itself. He wasa 
prince of preachers. He had the speculative penetra- 
tion of the philosopher, the grace and knowledge of 
the scholar, the pathos and passion of the poet; and 
all these faculties he compelled to serve him in his 
work. While in charge of his church at Glasgow, 
and afterwards as Professor of Practical Training at 
the United Presbyterian College in Edinburgh, he 
exerted an influence upon those who gathered round 
him of the best and highest kind. Protracted weak- 
ness crippled him in the free use of his power, and at 
one period of his life he was so utterly prostrated that 
his mind became an absolute blank; he could not 
even remember the Lord’s Prayer. And though he 
by slow degrees regained comparative health and 
strength, one cannot but feel that with powers un- 
fettered he would have produced still greater and 
more lasting memorials of his genius. 


THE REY. PHILIP 0’FLAHERTY. 


For many years Mr. O’Flaherty’s name has been 
sure to occur in all news from the mission at Uganda, 
and though he was not one of those who were first 








established there, he will be inseparably associated 
with its history. Through all the vicissitudes of 
cloud and sunshine, of friendship and enmity, which 
the Christian teachers at Uganda have experienced, 
Mr. O’Flaherty has shown himself ever staunch and 
undaunted. He has inspired the native converts 
there with his own fearless spirit, and in the recent 
persecution they have shown of what stuff they are 
made. Mr. O’Flaherty’s life has been an eventful 
one. Religious differences separated him from his 
family when a young man. He enlisted in the ranks, 
served in the Crimean war, and distinguished himself 
for his coolness under fire and his wonderful influence 
among his fellow-soldiers. It was found that he had 
great linguistic skill, and he was taken to serve as 
one of the interpreters to the staff. Wher the war 
was over he remained in Turkey as a missionary of 
the Free Church, but was afterwards transferred by 
them to the Church Missionary Society. He worked 
abroad for some years, and then came back to 
England to serve at home; but when the Committee 
of the Church Missionary Society invited him to go 
out to Uganda, he gave up everything and went, 
leaving wife and children behind. After years of 
devoted service he was on his way home; the crisis 
seemed past, and the mission for the time secure. 
But stress and strain had told upon his strength ; 
he brought away with him the seeds of the fever 
which proved fatal. He did not live to see the faces 
of those whom he loved in England, and from the 
home which he left dark rumours of persecution and 
massacre have reached us, which, if true, imply that 
the native Church which he built up has been swept 
away. 


DR. J. G. WAKLEY. 


Dr. Wakley’s life-work was by its very nature 
quiet and unobtrusive, but for that very fact deserves 
the greater share of recognition and honour. The 
medical profession, to which he belonged, has been 
a very pioneer of progress in our times. It has been 
an immense force on the side of civilisation and en- 
lightenment, and if the heroic and devoted deeds of 
our doctors could be gathered together and recorded, 
the volume would be one to be written in letters of 
gold. The Lancet, the great organ of the profession, 
which Dr. Wakley edited and partly owned, has done 
very much to keep up a-high standard among the 
members of the medical profession. Of course, it 
has not been infallible; there have been times when 
it has opposed what it should have championed, but 
its influence during the five-and-twenty years in 
which Dr. Wakley controlled and guided it has done 
much to raise the condition of the poor, the ignorant, 
and the neglected. Dr. Wakley himself, though a 
man of science, was a loyal and devoted Christian. 
He did much to make “ Hospital Sunday”’ an insti- 
tution in London, and during two successive years 
his own gift to its funds was £1,000. In his last 
years he had to suffer greatly from a cruel disease, 
but personal suffering deepened his faith and inten- 
sified his sympathy. 
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MOST CERTAIN 


CAMOMILE PILLS, 


THE 
PRESERVER OF HEALTH, 





A MILD, YET SPEEDY, SAFE, AND 


EFFECTUAL AID IN CASES OF INDIGESTION 
AND ALL STOMACH COMPLAINTS, 


AND, AS A NATURAL CONSEQUENCE, A 


PURIFIER OF THE BLOOD AND SWEETENER OF THE WHOLE SYSTEM. 


NDIGESTION is a weakness or want 
| of power of the digestive juices in the 
soomach to convert what we eat and drink 
into healthy matter, for the proper nourish- 
ment of the whole system. It is caused 
by everything which weakens the system 
in general, or the stomach in particular. 
From it proceed nearly all the diseases to 
which we are liable; for it is very certain, 
that if we could always keep the stomach 
tight we should only die by old age or 


accident. 5 Indigestion produces a great | 


variety of unpleasant sensations ; amongst 
the most prominent of its miserable effects 
are a want of, or an inordinate appetite, 
sometimes attended with a constant crav- 
ing for drink, a distension or feeling of 
enlargement of the stomach, flatulency, 
heartburn, pain in the stomach, acidity, 
unpleasant taste in the mouth, perhaps 
sickness, rumbling noise in the bowels: 
insome cases of depraved digestion there 
isnearly a complete disrelish for food, but 
still the appetite is not greatly impaired, as 
at the stated period of meals persons so 
afflicted can eat heartily, although without 
much gratification; a long train of nervous 
symptoms are also frequent attendants, 
general debility, great languidness, and in- 
capacity for exertion. The minds of per- 
sons so afflicted frequently become irritable 
and desponding, and great anxiety is ob- 
servable in the countenance; they appear 
thoughtful, melancholy, and dejected, under 
great apprehension of some imaginary dan- 


ger, will start at any unexpected noise or 
; 


occurrence, and become so agitated that 
they require some time to calm and collect 
themselves; yet for all this the mind is 
exhilarated without much difficulty ; pleas- 
ing events, society, will for a time dissipate 
all appearance of disease; but the excite- 
[ment produced by an agreeable change 
vanishes soon after the cause has gone by. 
Other symptoms are, violent palpitations, 
restlessness, the sleep disturbed by fright- 
ful dreams and startings, and affording 
little or no refreshment ; occasionally there 
is much moaning, with a sense of weight 
and oppression upon the chest, nightmare, 
&c. 

It is almost impossible to enumerate all 
the symptons of this first invader upon the 
| constitution, as in a hundred cases of /ndi- 
\gestion there will probably be something 
peculiar to each; -but be they what they 
may, they are all occasioned by the food 
becoming a burden rather than a support 
to the stomach; and in all its stages the 
|medicine most wanted is that which will 
| afford speedy and effectual assistance to the 
digestive organs, and give energy to the 
/nervous and muscular systems—nothing 
can more speedily, or with more certainty, 
effect so desirable an object than JVorton’s 
| Extract of Camomile Flowers. The herb 
‘has from time immemorial been highly 
lesteemed in England as a grateful ano- 
|dyne, imparting an aromatic bitter to the 
\taste, and a pleasing degree of warmth 
jand strength to the stomach; and in all 
|cases of indigestion, gout in the stomach, 
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windy colic, and general weakness, it has | 
for ages been strongly recommended by 
the most eminent practitioners as very 
useful and beneficial. The great, indeed 
only, objection to its use has been the 
large quantity of water which it takes to 
dissolve a small part of the flowers and 
which must be taken with it into the 
stomach. It requires a quarter of a pint 
of boiling water to dissolve the soluble | 
portion of one drachm of Camomile Flow- | 
ers; and, when one or even two ounces 
may be taken with advantage, it must at 
once be seen how impossible it is to take 
a proper dose of this wholesome herb in 
the form of tea; and the only reason why 
it has not long since been placed the very 
first in rank of all restorative medicines is, 
that in taking it the stomach has always 
been loaded with water which tends in a 
great measure to counteract, and very fre- 
quently wholly to destroy the effect. It 
must be evident that loading a weak 
stomach with a large quantity of water, 
merely for the purpose of conveying into 
it a small quantity of medicine, must be 
injurious ; 
possess powerful renovating properties only 
to counteract the bad effects likely to be 
produced by the water. Generally speak- | 
ing, this has been the case with Camomile | 
Flowers, a herb possessing the highest | 
restorative qualities, and when properly | 
taken, decidedly the most speedy restorer, 
and the most certain preserver of health. 
NORTON’S CAMOMILE PILLS 
are prepared by a peculiar process, acci- 
dentally discovered, and known only to the 
proprietor, and which he firmly believes 
to be one of the most valuable modern 
discoveries in medicine, by which all the 
essential and extractive matter of more 
than an ounce of the flowers is concen- 
trated in four moderate-sized pills. Ex- 
perience has afforded the most ample 
proof that they possess all the fine aro- 
matic and stomachic properties for which 
the herb has been esteemed ; and, as they 
are taken into the stomach unencumbered 
by any diluting or indigestible substance, 
in the same degree has their benefit been 
more immediate and decided. Mild in| 
their operation and pleasant in their effect, 
they may be taken at any age, and under 
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and that the medicine must | 


|any circumstances, without danger or in- 
convenience. A person exposed to cold 
|and wet a whole day or night could not 
possibly receive any injury from taking 
them, but, on the contrary, they would 
|effectually prevent a cold being taken, 
| After a long acquaintance with and strict 


| observance of the medicinal properties of 


| Norton's Camomile Pills, it is only doing 
| them justice to say, that they are really the 
most valuable of all Tonic MEDICINES, 
| By the word tonic is meant a medicine 
|which gives strength to the stomach suf- 
ficient to digest in proper quantities all 
wholesome food, which increases the power 
of every nerve and muscle of the human 
|body, or, in other words, invigorates the 
nervous and muscular systems. The solid- 
ity or firmness of the whole tissue of the 
body, which so quickly follows the use of 
Norton’s Camomile Pills, their certain and 
| speedy effects in repairing the partial dila- 
pidations from time or intemperance, and 
| their lasting salutary influence on the whole 
|\frame, is most convincing, that in the 
smallest compass is contained the largest 
quantity of the tonic principle, of so peculiar 
|a nature as to pervade the whole system, 
jthrough which it diffuses health and 
| strength sufficient to resist the formation 
| of disease, and also to fortify the constitu- 
tion against contagion; as such, their gene- 
jral use is strongly recommended as a 
| preventative during the prevalence of ma- 
|lignant fever or other infectious diseases, 
land to persons attending sick rooms they 
| are invaluable, as in no one instance have 
| they ever failed in preventing the taking 
of illness, even under the most trying cir- 
cumstances. 

As Norton’s Camomile Pills are 
particularly recommended for all stomach 
complaints or indigestion, it will probably 
be expected that some advice should be 
given respecting diet, though after all that 
has been written upon the subject, after 
|the publication of volume upon volume, 
after the country has, as it were, been 
inundated with practical essays on diet, 
as a means of prolonging life, it would be 
unnecessary to say more, did we not feel 
it our duty to make the humble endeavour 
of inducing the public to regard them not, 
but to adopt that course which is dictated by 
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OBSERVATIONS ON 


INDIGESTION. 3 





pature, by reason, and by common sense. | 
Those persons who study the wholesomes, | 
and are governed by the opinion of writers 
pn diet, are uniformly both unhealthy in | 
body and weak in mind. There can be no | 
doubt that the palate is designed to inform | 
what is proper for the stomach, and of | 
purse that must best instruct us what food | 


Mio take and what to avoid: we want no| 


Other adviser. Nothing can be more clear | 
han that those articles which are agreeable 
to the taste were by nature intended for} 
our food and sustenance, whether liquid | 
orsolid, foreign or of native production ; | 


harm need be dreaded by their use; they | 
will only injure by abuse. Consequently, | 
whatever the palate approves, eat and drink | 


same food, when digested imperfectly. Let 
the dish be ever so delicious, ever so en- 
ticing, a variety offered, the bottle ever so 
enchanting, never forget that temperance 
tends to preserve health, and that health is 
the soul of enjoyment. But should an im- 
propriety be at any time, or ever so often 
committed, by which the stomach becomes 
overloaded or disordered, render it im- 
mediate aid by taking a dose of JVorton’s 
Camomile Pills, which will so promptly assist 
in carrying off the burden thus imposed 
upon it that all will soon be right again. 


It is most certainly true that every per- 
if they are pure and unadulterated, no |son in his lifetime consumes a quantity of 


noxious matter, which if taken at one meal 
would be fatal: it is these small quantities 
of noxious matter, which are introduced 


always in moderation, but never in excess; | into our food, either by accident or wilful 


keeping in mind that the first process of | 
digestion is performed in the mouth, the | 
second in the stomach; and that, in order | 
that the stomach may be able to do its 
work properly, it is requisite the first pro- 
cess should be well performed; this consists 








feel } 


vour 
not, 


| 


in masticating or chewing the solid food, 
so asto break down and separate the fibres 
and small substances of meat and vege- 
table, mixing them well, and blending the 
whole together before they are swallowed; 
and it is particularly urged upon all to take 
plenty of time to their meals and never eat 
im haste. If you conform to this short and 
imple, but comprehensive advice, and find 
that there are various things which others 
fat and drink with pleasure and without 
convenience, and which would be plea- 
sant to yourself only that they disagree, | 
you may at once conclude that the fault is | 
in the stomach, that it does not possess the | 
Power which it ought to do, that it wants | 
sistance, and the sooner that assistance | 
IS afiorded the better. A very short trial | 
of this medicine will best prove how soon | 
it will put the stomach in a condition to 
perform with ease all the work which nature 
mtended for it. By its use you will soon, 
be able to enjoy, in moderation, whatever 
agreeable to the taste, and unable to | 
hame one individual article of food which | 
lisagrees with or sits unpleasantly on the | 
tomach. Never forget that a small meal 


ell digested affords more nourishment to | 


d by HF system than a large one, even of the | 





adulteration, which we find so often upset 
the stomach, and not unfrequently lay the 
foundation of illness, and perhaps final 


|ruination to health. .To preserve the con- 
| stitution, it should be our constant care, if 
|possible, to counteract the effect of these 
'small quantities of unwholesome matter; 
|and whenever, in that way, an enemy to the 


constitution finds its way into the stomach, 


'a friend should immediately be sent after 


it, which would prevent its mischievous 
effects, and expel it altogether; no better 
friend can be found—no, none which 


| will perform the task with greater certainty 
|than NORTON’S CAMOMILE PILLS. 


And let it be observed that the longer this 


| medicine is taken the less it will be wanted, 
|and it can in no case become habitual, as 


its entire action is to give energy and force 
to the stomach, which is the spring of life, 
the source from which the whole frame 
draws its succour and support. After an 
excess of eating or drinking, and upon 
every occasion of the general health being 
at all disturbed, these Pitts should be 
immediately taken, as they will stop and 
eradicate disease at its commencement. 
Indeed, it is most confidently asserted, 
that by the timely use of this medicine 
only, and a common degree of caution, 
any person may enjoy all the comforts 
within his reach, may pass through life 
without an illness, and with the certainty 
of attaining a healthy OLD AGE. 

On account of their volatile properties, 
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OBSERVATIONS ON INDIGESTION. 








they must be kept in bottles; and if|2s. 9d. each, with full directions. 
closely corked their qualities are neither | large bottle contains the quantity of th 
impaired by time nor injured by any change |small ones, or PILLs equal to fourtg 
of climate whatever. Price 134d. and|ounces of CAMOMILE FLOWERS. 


SOLD BY NEARLY ALL RESPECTABLE MEDICINE VENDORS. 


Be particular to ask for ‘‘NORTON’S PILLS,” and do no 
be persuaded to purchase an imitation. 





A CLEAR COMPLEXION!!! 
GODFREY’S 


EXTRACT OF ELDER FLOWERS| 


S strongly recommended for Softening, Improving, Beautifying, and Preservi 
the SKIN, and giving it a blooming and charming appearance. It will 
pletely remove Tan, Sunburn, Redness, &c., and by its Balsamic and Heali 
qualities render the skin soft, pliable, and free from dryness, &c., clear it from evg 
humour, pimple, or eruption; and by continuing its use only a short time, 
skin will become and continue soft and smooth, and the complexion perfed 

clear and beautiful. 


Sold in Bottles, price 2s. 9d., by all Medicinehy 
Vendors and Perfumers. 











STEEDMAN’S SOOTHING POWDER 


FOR CHILDREN CUTTING TEETH. 





Tue value of this Medicine has been largely tested in all parts of the world and 
all grades of society for upwards of fifty years. 

Its extensive sale has induced spurious imitations, in some of which f 
outside Label and the coloured Paper enclosing the Packet of Powders 
closely resemble the Original as to have deceived many Purchasers. The Proprid 
therefore feels it due to the Public to give a special caution against sil 
imitations. 


All purchasers are therefore requested carefully to observe that the wom 
« JOHN STEEDMAN, Chemist, Walworth, Surrey,” are engraved ¢ 
the Government Stamp affixed to each Packet, in White Letters on a Ré 
Ground, without which none ave genuine. The name STEEDMAN is 
with two EEs. 


Prepared ONLY at Walworth, Surrey, and So ’ 
by all Chemists and Medicine Vendorsin fF 





Packets, 1s. 1}d., and 2s. 9d. each. 
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RO of Patterns, containing all our Seasonable 
Novelties, sent POST FREE on application. 


GOO VHOAEGYVSAVCVELAOCVHOAOCVLAOGY 
Ladies!! Write for Patterns. 

















en) ’'S SUCCESSORS, 
vanuracturers, Lhe Mills, DARLINGTON. 


Established when George EE was ‘king. 














Our Business has been in existence for nearly a Century and a Half, and 
during this long period it has always kept in the front rank of Manufacturers. 

Hitherto we have disposed of all our Productions to Wholesale Merchants 
only, but we have now decided to deal direct with the Public, who will thus 
save the Profits both of the Wholesale Merchant and the Draper. 

It is literally true that we buy our Woo! direct from the Farmer, spin it 
into Yarn, and weave it into various Cloths on our own premises, These 
advantages, we believe, are possessed by no other Firm offering Goods, as we now 
do, direct from the producer to the consumer. 

At the Bradford Technical Exhibition, opened by H.R.H. The PRINCE OF 
WALES, we obtained the 


Gold Medal vr Cloth-Workers’ Company, 


whilst at Six other Exhibitions our Goods have obtained the Highest Medal Awarded. 
We kave also had the honour of making Dress Material for 


H.R.H. THE PRINCESS OF WALES. 


These facts are sufficient of themselves to convince any Lady wishing to obtain 
handsome and durable Dress Materials, that she will be consulting her own interest by 
applying to us for Patterns, and comparing our Prices with anything offered elsewhere. 

brsceteat Paid on all Orders of £1 and upwards to any Rly. Station in Great Britain. 


egorr | Henay Pease & Co.’s Successors, 


DARLINGTON. 
$090 95O9 94456 9VELOAOC9VSOHOCGVSLODOY 
Ladies!! Write tor Patterns. 
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Qualities. 


ine 


WARRANTED PURE WOOL, in all Sizes, and F 


BLANKETS 


Parcels sent on approval, on receipt of remittance, which will be returned if Goods are not kept. 


B 0X of Patterns, containing all our Lovely Novelties, 
sent POST FREE on application. 
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The DARLINGTON Celebrated 
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GOLD wpa. CASHMERES, 
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1/9 TO 4/=- PER YARD. 


HESE we guarantee all Pure Wool, and they will be found, on comparison, 
to be sepia in softness and richness of texture to French or any other 


High-class Goods, 





Ladies are Carriage Paid 


$nvited to send on all 
for Patterns, 
whicb Orders of 
will be sent £1 and upwards 
Post Free to anp 
to any Part of 
ailwa a 
the World. eae ae 


in 


Fny Lengtb Cut. Great Jritain, 


The DARLINGTON Celebrated 


CROSS-WARP SERGES, 


TRIB eth eho eR talc to AO RR EO CRS tt SER 
From 10$d. to 3/- per Yard, 


RE made from Pure Wool, and are warranted to wear and always look well; 
whilst, being made from two-fold Y arn, both in warp and weft, they will be 
found ‘practically untearable either way of the Cloth. 

BR” Boating, Fishing, Riding, Walking, Touring, Cycling, &c., they are 
unapproachable ; whilst for Tailor-made Costumes, where the draping is of so 
much consequence, the leading authorities state that no such Goods were ever 

before offered. They are to be had in all the Newest Colourings, and Patterns 

of seven different qualities are sent, on approbation, Post Free. 





The Darlington Merinoes a7 ES a + from 2s. to 3s. 6d. per yard. 
The Darlington Ottomans. Se “s ee from is. -to 3s. do. 
The Darlington Costume Cloths .. 7 ba from 8}d.to 4s. lid. do. 
The Darlington Cords .. ‘ we x3 we from 6d. to is. 6d. do. 
The Darlington Beiges, all Wool om * da 1ld. and 1s. 1d. do. 
The Darlington All-Wool Foules .. - ee from 1s. to 2s. 6d. do. 
The Darlington Union Foules *e 8id. do. 
lington Ocean, Canvas, ant Basket 
bead De nisin ant and figured 104d. do. 
The Darlington Nuns’ Veilings a from 8d. to 103d. do. 
The Darlington Soleils, plain and ‘figured os from 1s. 4d. to 3s. do. 
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(PANTS and VESTS) Specially made by us from 


GENTLEMEN’S SUPERIOR UNDERCLOTHING 
Finest Wool only. Prices upon application. 
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Feast .Dile Velveteen, 


OF GREAT @& RICHNESS AND BEAUTY, 


2/6 per Yard; Black &sP Colours. 


SOOHSHHSHHS SOSH SHSSSHHOES SHSSHSHSHSSSSSSSHSESHSHHHHSSHSHSSSHEHOSHHSHHOOOOOOE 


The DARLINGTCN Velveteen Cord, 


A SPECIAL NOVELTY, 


2/6 per Yard; Black & Colours. 


We do not attempt to offer a so-called cheap Article, but rather one which we 
can confidently recommend, both as to beauty of appearance and durability, whilst 
we do not consider it necessary to offer anything at a higher price, because, for all 
practical purposes, the quality we have selected leaves nothing to be desired. 


Patterns in all the Newest Colourings sent, on approbation, Post Free. 
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© The © DARLINGTON © Flannels, © 


OMPRISING— 


DOMESTIC FLANNELS, in a great Variety of Qualities, 
I/- upwards. 
ANTI-RHEUMATIC RED FLANNELS, 1/1} upwards. 


SUPERIOR WHITE AND COLOURED FLANNELS, 


For Ladies’ and Gentlemen’s Dressing Gowns. 


FLANNELS for BOATING, CRICKET, & TENNIS SUITS, 
Warranted Thoroughly Shrunk. 
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*.* Before purchasing elsewhere, Ladies should send to 


Henry Pease & Co.'s Successors, 


aeinnets an> THE MILLS, DARLINGTON, 


For Patterns, which will be sent by return, Post Free. 
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LADIES ARE ALWAYS AT LIBERTY to change any 
Fabrics for others preferred within seven days. 

















ially adapted for Charitable 


Width 26 inches. Price 8jd. per Yard. 
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An tre SamaritanSerge, 
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The DARLINGTON 


@ERGES [NEN SWEAR 
: eleisisis) 


Low-priced 
For DURABILITY, > SERGES < 
Buy ONLY 


are frequently 
Woaded Colours, 














the Dearest. 





J Nothing so 
as nothing else durable as 
will stand, Pure Wool, 





well spun. 
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Warranted Woaded Fast Colours, in Black and Blue, 
9/6 to 9/- per Yard. 


The Darlington Clerical Serge, 


In Oxford Mixtures, unsurpassed for durability and economy, 
8/6 per Yard—s8 inches wide. 








Darlington Celebrated Lionel Serge, 


For Boys’ wear, will never tear and never stain; warranted woaded. 
This may be tested by boiling. 


5/6 per Yard—s6 inches wide. 
WRITE FOR PCATTERNS—POST FREE. 


SESSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSEHSHSST SSRSRSCARSRASAHSRERRESSSSRERSERER SSeS 
As an absolute guarantee to ladies that* we are the actual makers of the 

goods, not advertising Drapers or se/fs/y/ed manufacturers, we beg to submit 

the following certificate, viz. :—‘‘ Having examined the Record of Wages paid by 

you, we hereby certify that 1,026 workpeople were employed in the production 

of your manufactures, on August 13th 1886.”—(Signed) ‘* MONKHOUSE, 

GopparD, & Co., Chartered Accountants, Middlesborough and London.” 


Every possible facility is offered to Purchasers. Patterns are sent on appro- 
bation, Post Free, immediately on receiving application, while all Orders are 
executed same day as received, without the slightest trouble to Buyer. 








NOTE THE ADDRESS— 
ENRY PEASE & COV’S SPINNERS AND MANUFACTURERS, 
SUCCESSORS, The Mills, DARLINGTON. 


ESTABLISHED, 1752, 
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@, FALKNER & SONS, MANCHESTER. 
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POLICIES EFFECTED DURING 1886 


by Annual Premiums will rank at next Division of Profits in 1887 


FOR A YEAR’S BONUS OVER LATER ENTRANTS. 














a 


NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE 


Amount at 31st Dec. 1880 . 
Increase, 1881 to 1885 
Amount at 3lst Dec. 1885 
NeW ASSURANCES 1881 to 1885 £6,325,000. 


Scottish Widows Fund Society. 


a a —__. 


EDINBURGH (HEAD OFFICE): 9 ST. ANDREW SQUARE. 


ee 


Claims by survivance to certain ages 
Bonuses taken in Cash 
Surrender Values of Policies 
Payments to Members, 1881 to 1885 
INCREASE of RESOURCES in the five years— 


Funds. 
. $7,413,268 
1,506,066 
£8,919,334 


together, are unequalled in this country. 


12 GREY STREET. 





LONDON OFFICE, 28 CORNHILL, E.C.—West End Agency, 49 PALL MALL. 
DUBLIN 41 WESTMORELAND ST.; BIRMINGHAM . 12 BENNETT'S HILL. 
GLASGOW. 114 WEST GEORGE ST. | LEEDS . 21 PARK ROW. 
MANCHESTER 21 ALBERT SQUARE. | BRISTOL 40 CORN STREET. 
LIVERPOOL 48 CASTLE STREET. BELFAST 2 HIGH STREET. 


MAGNITUDE OF OPERATIONS. 
Sixty-five Thousand Policies issued assuring Forty-two Millions. 
Bonus Additions from Profits exceed Hight Millions. 
Claims paid at Death exceed Fourteen and a half Millions. 
Policies in force assuring Twenty-six Millions. 
Accumulated Funds exceed Nine Millions Sterling. 
Annual Revenue exceeds One Million. 


The above figures contain the total results of the Society’s opera- 
tions since it was founded in 1815 ; and the following show the 


OPERATIONS OF THE FIVE YEARS 
Since last Division of Profits at 31st Dec. 1880. 
PAYMENTS TO MEMBERS and their Representatives— 
Original Sums Assured (2283 deaths) 
Bonus Additions thereto ; 
Policies not entitled to Profits (94 deaths) 


£1,915,098 
902,968 

I 30,029 
25,326 
65,296 
187,800 
£3,226,517 





Revenue. 
£949,942 
139,332 


£1,089,274 


These figures show an extent of public usefulness, rate of 
accumulation of Funds, and progress in Business, which, taken 
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Printed by R. & R. Crarx, Edinburgh. 
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SYMINGTON’S 


Fer Soups, &c. Sold in Packets and Tins. 


PEA SO U Seasoned and 


Ready for the Table in a few minutes, 
Sold in Packets and Tins by GROCERS EVERYWHERE. 





Export Agent, J. T. MORTON, LONDON. 


Flavoured. 











EETHAM 
BE ame) 


HAIRELUID 


(Free from Lead, Dye, and all Poisons) 

Is unequalled for Preserving, Strengthening, and Beautifying the 
Hair, It effectually arrests falling off and greyness, strengthens 
when weak or fine, and wonderfully improves the growth, It imparts 
t rich gloss to heir of all shades, and keeps it in any desired form 
dur ing exercise. N,B.—It is made in three shades, “ Light,” 

* Dark,” and “ Extra Dark,” the last-named being specially prepared 
to hide Greyness-when the Hair has turned in patches, for which it 
is strongly recommended, It is not a Dye, 

Bottles, 23, 6d. and 4s. 6d., free for 3d. extra. 


M. BEETHAD & SON, Chemists, Cheltenham. 





Dr. WILSON writes: 


Ts a Lu 


_.3) LAMPLOUCH’S 
1 PYRETIC 
S ALINE 


LAMPLOUGH’S PYRETIC SALINE 


‘¢Ts far and away the safest and best.” It is a gentle aperient 
(taken in quantity); an invaluable domestic mc dicine ; a toon 
to the nursery, as children will ask for it; and most efficacious 
in Thirst, Headache, Liver Derangements, the Effects of 
Excess or Error in Eating or Drinking, Sickness, Feverishness, 
Feverish Colds, Excitement, Sleeplessness, Blood Poisons, 
Eruptive and Skin Affections, and all kindred ailments, as 
abundant Medical and other Testimony (such as no other 
Saline or Salt can show) enclosed with each bottle will prove. 

It is considered to have prevented more disease than any 
other medicine. Very little medicine of any other description 
required if LampLoven’s Pyretic Satie is always at hand. 

To be obtained of any Chemist or Patent Medicine Dealer 
in Bottles 2s. 6d., 4s. 6d., &c., each, or of the Proprietors, 


H. LAMPLOUGH, Limited, 113, HOLBORN, LONDON, E.C. 





PEPPERS TONIC. 


Every Half-crown Bottle of Pepper's Tonic is more potent than two bottles of best Port 
Wine for giving great Bodily, Nerve, Mental, and Digestive Strength. Sold Everywhere. 





FROLIN & 


Safeguard against Skin 
Tablets Gd. Sold everywhere. 


WNQARANSHNs 
LEE ERRISESSR 


eposit not ni ommends itself to all. Reali economy 
srad scumecoial prin <ipios, with strictly rata arrancements. vies 
from all the eon vere @ formalities ot dealers and others, 1,2o0r8 
as od 6 {pene firms to select goods from, at ordinary selling 


~UL 


Delightful to Use. Makes 
the Skin Healthy, Soft, 
Beautiful, Transparent, 
Supple. 





SAMUEL BROTHERS, 


Sydenham House, 
65 & 67, Ludgate Hill, Lonvon, E.C. 


Messrs. SAMUEL BROTHERS respect- 
fully invite applications fur PATTERNS of 
their NEW MATERIALS for the Present 
Season. These are forwarded post free, to- 
gether with the ILLUSTRATED PRICE 


Heao Crrices:—79, Queen Victoria Stacer, E.C. 
Branciics AT 121. Prut Matt, S.W., & 9, Liverrcce St., Lonoon, €.C, 


FIVE GOLD MEDALS 

ORWICKS 

BAKING 
POWDER 


FOR PASTRY, PUDDINGS, CAKES,AND 
WHOLESOME BREAD. 


Sold Everywhere, in 14.,2d., 


BORWICK’S CUSTARD 
POWDER. 


6d,, and 1s, Packages. 





LIST, containing 250 Engravings, illustratin 
the most becoming and fashionable styles o 
Costume for the wear of Gentlemen, Youths, 
Boys, und Ladies. 

Carriage is paid on all orders to any ad- 
dress in the United Kingdom. 

In their numerous Departments, Messrs, 
Samuel Brothers supply Gentlemen's and 
Boys’ Clothing (made to measure or ready 
for immediate use), Shirts, Hats, Hosiery, 
Boots, and Outfits of every description and 
for all climates, Servants’ Liveries, Ladies 
Habits, Costumes, Mantles, Coats, &c. 


SAMUEL BROTHERS, Sydenham House 
6 & 67, LUDGaTB HILL» LONDON: E.G 





GRA THFUiI- COMFORTING. 


ef es 


(BREAKFAST) 


COCOA 


JAMES EPPS & CO., Homeopathic Chemists 


USED BY HER MAJESTY’S SERVANTS, 
Gold Medals & Diplomas of Merit at all Exhibitions. 


Reckitts ayia 





Favorite” 


DAZZLING 


NInnes rs 
SP> “ross HAST 
putation of nearly a contary eashe the nose rtiaie Ma tN { 


a, and, petiensly polishing TIN 
Can be obtained Retail ‘aiearaliaes in éd. and 


Se e that you g et 1! Pots; 2d.and Id. Tina? aid 18° Cardboard Bones, 
As bad makes are often sold Sola Manacturers, J. PICKERING & SONS, Sheffield. 


London: Wholesale Depot,—-3640, YORE ROAD, KING'S CROSS; : 











A Pure, Soluble, DRY SOAP, in fine powder. Softens Water. THE NEW SEASON’S TEAS HAVE ARRIVED. 
Lathers freely in es Water—Cold Water—Soft Water—Hot Water. 
ackets, 1 1d. and | upwards, = 
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‘These Tearn are of the Highest Quality, «re 7 page at the 
esate re forwarded cartinge eid ve al parts, 
ice to 8/- t ind th « 
@@>~ Use it Every Day. For Clothes, | Linen, Facing. Feuka, Dishes, ] other. ELLI ‘DAVIES "& CO., “5 44, Lord Street, 

Saucepans, and all Domestic Wash’ LIVERPOOL. 
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